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Scope and Nature of the Conference. 


The National Conference of Charities and Correction exists to discuss the 
problems of charities and correction, to disseminate information and promote 
reforms. It does not formulate platforms.—Rules of Procedure. 


The National Conference began at Saratoga, New York, in 1874, as a 
part of the Social Science Association. But, being in the beginning a gath- 
ering of a few representatives of the then-existing state boards of chari- 
ties, it has since grown to a membership ranging between 2500 and 3000, 
located in all parts of North America and even foreign countries, and rep- 
resenting the entire variety of social service activities, voluntary and gov- 
ernmental, which have developed in recent years. The Conference “has al- 
ways looked forward, rather than back, and many of the new social ef- 
forts of our day have found their early adherents and their most useful 
publicity at the Conference meetings.” 


Membership. 


Annual dues, fiscal year ending December 31, are $2.50; sustaining mem- 
bership, $10.00. Regular members are encouraged to become sustaining mem- 
bers. Considering the many varied advantages of membership in this or- 
ganization the annual fee of $2.50 is unusually moderate. Members receive 
the volume of proceedings for the current year, carriage prepaid, and the 
Bulletin. 


Publications. 


The Conference has in stock extra copies of Proceedings of many meet- 
ings in former years, as well as pamphlet reprints of noteworthy addresses, 
committee reports, and symposiums on various subjects. Descriptive list 
will be sent on request.. 

In addition, this Bulletin is sent to all members of the Conference, 
and may be secured by non-members at the rate of fifty cents a year or 
fifteen cents a copy. 


Information. 


Readers are encouraged to write for further information about the Con- 
ference or its publications, or general questions of social improvement, direct- 
ing inquiries to the central office at 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Illinois. 
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American Prison Association Meeting at St. Paul 


The annual meeting of the American Prison Association was held at 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Oct. 3-8, under the presidency of Dr. Samuel G. Smith. 
The various sessions met at the St. Paul Hotel, People’s Church, and 
Auditorium. Addresses of welcome were delivered by Governor Eberhart 
and Mayor Powers. In addition to programs arranged by standing com- 
mittees of the Association, the following related organizations partici- 
pated: The Wardens’ Association, the Chaplains’ Association, the Prison 
Physicians’ Association, the Association of Governing Boards, the Women’s 
Association, and the American Association of Clinical Criminology. A 
new section was formed of superintendents of reform schools, 

The 1915 meeting of the Association will be held at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. The list of officers elected for the ensuing year includes the fol- 
lowing: President, Joseph P. Byers, Trenton, N. J.; Vice Presidents, Major 
J. B. Wood, Richmond, Va., Gen. Demetrio Castillo, Havana, Cuba, Dr. 
Daniel Phelan, Kingston, Ont., Frank Moore, Rahway, N. J., Mrs. Jessie D. 
Hodder, Framingham, Mass.; General Secretary, George L. Sehon, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Treasurer, D. R. Forgan, Chicago; Financial Secretary, H. H. 
Shirer, Columbus, Ohio. 

The program committees for 1915 are as follows: On Criminal Law 
Reform, J. B. Gregory, Chairman; on Prevention, Hastings H. Hart, Chair- 
man; on Probation and Parole, Dr. Katherine B. Davig, Chairman; on 
Prison Discipline, Dr. T. P. Sale, Chairman; on Discharged Prisoners, E. A. 
Fredenhagen, Chairman; on Statistics of Crime, Frederick L. Hoffman, 
Chairman; on Jails, Lockups and Police Stations, William T. Cross, 
Chairman; on Penal and Reformatory Exhibits at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition in 1915, Dr. Charles R. Henderson, Chairman. 


Proceedings of Memphis Meetings 

It is expected that the Proceedings of the 1914 meetings of the National 
Conference, recently held at Memphis, will be off the press during the 
month of November. Advance notice to this effect is given for the benefit 
of members and subscribers who may wish to avail themselves as soon as 
possible of this important material. Heretofore the Proceedings have 
usually been sent out after the first of the year following the Conference 
meeting. It is hoped that early publication will increase the benefits to 
be derived from these widely quoted discussions. 
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Canadian Conference Postponed 
On account of the European war the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Conference of Charities and Correction announced in the last number of 
the Bulletin to have been held at Toronto September 16-18 has been post- 
poned indefinitely. 


International Conference Postponed 
The Sixth International Congress on Social Work and Service, of which 
notice was given in the last number of the Bulletin to be held at London 


May 31 to June 5, 1915, has been postponed according to announcement on 
account of the war. 


International Prison Congress Postponed 


Owing to the war situation plans for holding the Ninth International 
Prison Congress next July, as announced in the last number of the Bulletin, 
have been abandoned. 


State Conferences to Be Held Fall of 1914 and Spring of 1915 


Colorado—Denver, Nov. 29. William Thomas, Sec’y, State Capitol. 
eet ig Nov. 19-21. Ernest W. vaginal Sec’y, University of Kan- 
Lawrence. 
Iilinois—LaBaile, October 24-26. A. L. Bowen, Sec’y, State Capitol, Springfield. 
Iowa—Fort Dodge, November 15-17. Prof. Paul Pierce, "y, lowa City. 
Indiana—Madison, October 17-20. Frank D. Loomis, Sec’y, 401 Lemcke 
Bik., Indianapolis. 
Maine—Bangor, October 20-21. James F. Bagley, Sec’y, State House, 
ugusta. 
Maryland—Easton, October 19-21. William H. Davenport, Sec’y, 508 Garrett 
Bldg., Baltimore. 
Massachusetts—Boston, November 10-12. Parker B. Field, Sec’y, 279 Tre- 
— St., Boston. Meeting in conjunction with American Associa- 
tion for "Study and Prevention of Infant Mortality. 
Michigan—Grand Rapids, October 28-30. Miss A. A. Buffington, Sec’y, 412 
Prudden Bilk., Lansing. 
Sqsert Se eees, November 8-10. Oscar Leonard, Sec’y, 901 Carr St., St. 
Ss 


uis. 
New York—Utica, November 17-19. R. W. Wallace, Sec’y, Box 17, The 
Capitol, Albany. 
North Carolina—January, 1915. Warren H. Booker, Sec’y 
ett ~~“ Nov. 10-12. H. H. Shirer, Seo" y, 1010. Hartman Bldg., Co- 
umbus. 
Pe eee euers, November 17-19. James Heberling, Sec’y, Red- 
ngton 


Texas—San Antonio (St. Anthony Hotel), November 15-17. Robert J. Newton, 


y, State Capitol, Austin. 
Vere January, 1915. Miss L. F. Price, Sec’y, State House, Rich- 
mond. 


Social Workers’ Clubs 


The following list of social service clubs will undoubtedly be of 
interest to social workers throughout the country. It is probably not com- 
plete, and we will welcome information concerning other such clubs, in order 
that the National Conference may have in its possession a complete directory 
for the use of members or others seeking information in regard to the 
activities of such clubs. 
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SOCIAL WORKERS’ CLUBS 


(See paragraph preceding page.) 


Secretary (or Other Executive 


State City Name of Club | Officer) and Address 
Ala. |Birmingham |Association of Social/Miss Dorothy Crim, Sec’ ye care 
Workers Wesley House, Ensley, 
Ark. /|Little Rock |Social Workers’ Club ~~ Ss Sanders, Sec’y, 1106 “Cen- 
er i 
Colo. |Denver City Federation may. = 4. Humberd, Sec’y, 295 So. 
gden 
D. C. |Washington |Monday Evening Club/Mrs. ac or West, 2519 Four- 
teent . 
I | 0 oko <dnedcadeats Inter-City Conference|Miss Edna Mary Owen, Sec’y, Rich- 
of Social Workers mond House, Stamford. 
Del Wilmington |Social Workers’ Club to Wolven, Sec’y, 620 
ure 
Fla. Jacksonville |Social Service Club R. P. Daniels, Pres. 
Ga. Atlanta Social Workers’ Club |Joseph Heyman, Capitol Ave. 
Ill. Chicago Social Service Club Cyactes E. Reed, Sec’y, 17 Chalmers 
Ind. Indianapolis |Social Workers’ Club |C. S. Grout, Pres. 
Ta. Des Moines |Plymouth Council of!Miss Winnifred Wennerstrum, 
Sociology Sec’y, West 23rd St. 
Ky. Louisville Conference of Social|Miss Pauline Witherspoon, Sec’y, 
Workers Cathedral House. 
La. New Orleans |Social Workers’ Club |Miss Eleanor McMains, Sec’y, 1202 
Annunciation St. 
Me. Portland Civie Club Mrs. % A. DeGarmo, Pres., 127 Em- 
ery St. 
Man. |Winnipeg Social Service Club De. — Halpenny, Pres., Broad- 
Md. Baltimore Social Service Club ne Carey, Sec’y, 729 Equitable 
Mass. |Boston Monday Evening Club Richard K. Conant, Sec’y, 6 Beacon 
“ Worcester Monday Evening Club|/Miss Lucia L. Jaquith, Pres., Mem- 
orial Hospital, Sta. ‘A. 
Minn. |Minneapolis {Social Service Club |Otto W. Davis, Pres., care Civic 
and Commerce Ass’n 
Mo. St. Louis socal Service Confer- ;Miss Julia C. Siiseson, Sec’y, 400 
Jefferson Ave. 
Nebr. |Lincoln Social Service Club Judge Lincoln Frost, Pres. 
Sy et Bee eee Essex County Social|Miss Annie MacKay, Sec’y, 16 
Workers’ Club Camp S8t., Newark. 
T . “Beb eddie cuhewees Hudson County Social|/Richard Stevens, Pres., 1 Newark 
Workers’ Club St., Hoboken. 
Od. Ree ad bensinledawian Mercer County Social|\Howard L. Hughes, Librarian, 
Workers’ Club Trenton. 
N. Y. |N. Y. City Monday Club J. J. Weber, Sec’y, 105 E. 22nd St. 
o N. Y. City Friday Luncheon Club Mewerd W. Nudd, Sec’y, 40 W. 32nd 
* Buffalo Social Workers’ Club Paul E. Batzell, Sec’y, 181 Franklin 
ee 
Ohio |Columbus Social Workers’ Club De. Alice Johnston, Sec’y, 1081 Fair — 
ve. 
“sy Toledo Social Workers’ Club wee Anes Sprague, Sec’y, 734 Su- 
perior 
= Cincinnati Social Workers’ Club 7 ane. Langdale, Pres., 519 For- 
es 
Ore Portland Social Workers’ Club |Mrs. Margaret Thoroman, care As- 
sociated Charities. 
Pa. Philadelphia |Social Workers’ Club Ajenanter Wilson, Pres., 584 City 
all. 
9 Pittsburgh {Social Workers’ Club |Walter E. ptemnan, Sec’y, Liberty 
and Second Ave 
R. I. |Providence |Social Workers’ Club |Chas. P. Hall, See’ 'y, Pawtucket. 
Va. Richmond General Council of J. T. Mastin, State House. 
Social Workers 
Wash. |Seattle Central Council of So-|Robert Cauthorne, Sec’y, League 
cial Agencies (takes; Building. 
Place of Social Ser- 
vice Club) 
” Spokane Social Science Club A. R. Gephard, 415 Lindelle Bldg. 
a Tacoma Social Service BoardiC. W. Blanpied, Sec’y. 


(municipal) serves as 


social workers’ con- 
ference in Tacoma 
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This schedule of information is taken from extended reports made by 
corresponding secretaries of the National Conference for the several states 
and provinces. The classification used is substantially the same as that 
followed last year. The material is entirely new, however, and comparison, 
item by item, with the similar account contained in the October, 1913, Bulle- 
tin is helpful. The account should not be considered in any way complete, 
because all correspondents cannot be supposed to have organized their 
material on the same plan. The items have been abbreviated as much 
as possible. 

Those who have so satisfactorily prepared this analysis of social condi- 


tions in the various states have performed a signal service to everyone 
interested in the subject. 
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Child Welfare 


ALA. Infant Welfare Association or- 
— in Birmingham, employ- 
ng a trained nurse who, in co-op- 
eration with city health depart- 
ment, gives peaeen to moth- 

ers in their h 

ARK. Arkansas Child “Welfare Asso- 
ciation organized. 

Committee of five citizens ap- 

inted by Attorney General of 

. S. to codify laws of the Dis- 
trict relating to children. 

GA. Child Welfare Exhibit held at 
Atlanta November, 1913, the third 
and last week being conducted 
by negroes. All school children 
in high schools and two upper 
rades of elementary schools at- 
ended by direction of school au- 
thorities. 

IDA. Home for orphaned and ne 
lected children in Lewiston dedi- 

cated June, 1914. 

ILL. Child Welfare Exhibit held in 
— M. a federation of eighty 

social organizations. 

IND.” Gfreult judges in five counties 
have appointed boards of chil- 
dren’s guardians. Board of State 
Charities has published in pam- 
hiet form all state laws per- 

ning to children. At least 
twenty-five parents-teachers as- 
sociations organized. “Better 
Babies” contests held in Rock- 
ville and Bluffton. A “Tomato 
Club” of fifty boys in Crawfords- 
ville is ve successful. 

IA. Baby health contests in various 
cities. State nega A re- 
pared child welfare exhibit. ay 
nurseries and child welfare 
leagues established by women’s 
clubs. Psychological clinic es- 
tablished at state university. 
Women’s and children’s building 
erected this year at state fair 
grounds at expense of $75,000 will 
serve as a center for child wel- 
fare interests and activities. 

KAS. Chair of child welfare estab- 
lished in extension division of 
state university. 

ME. State Board of Charities and 
Corrections has created in its 
office a confidential list of foster 
homes investigated and found 
unsuitable. Plans will be sub- 
mitted to next legislature for a 
children’s bureau as part of the 
activities of the state board, 
making county agents of chil- 
dren ex officio agents of the state 
board, providing for registration 
of im} nt statistical informa- 
tion and for the licensing of ma- 
ternit hospitals and infants’ 
boarding homes. 

MAN. New children’s aid societies in- 
Dauphin and Swan River. 

MD. Children’s Aid Society has or- 


unit. Dependent children (preser- 
vation class) removed from 
House of Good Shepherd and 
laced in regular orphan asy- 
ums or homes. 


mage Attempts to pass curfew law 
ailed. Massachusetts Child 
Welfare Committee organized to 
co-ordinate work for children in 

the state. 


MICH. It is now the policy of all 
child payne. Ser to place 
dependent hildren in family 
homes sporoves and supervised 
by State Board of Corrections 
and Charities. 

MO. Work of lacing-out bureau 
has begun, but is handicapped 
for want of funds. An effort is 
being made in St. Louis to secure 
municipal ordinance regulating 
street trades. There is a move- 
ment among Catholics to develop 
a placing-out ney. Contract 
let for the building of an indus- 
tria school for girls 


1913 legislature appointed a 
commission to investigate condi- 
tions among dependent, defec- 
tive and de nquent children, to 
report in 1915. N. H. Children’s 
Aid and Protective Society organ- 
ized and active under leadership 
of trained and experienced work- 
er,—secretary, Mrs. Alice 
Montgomery, Manchester. 

N. J. Essex County Public Welfare 
Association having demonstrated 
the value of etee a eee ne work, 
the Newark ealth has 
taken over — oc. This is a 
clinic for mothers and nursing 
babies, with visiting nurses to 
give instructions in the home. 

N. Y. Several clinics established for 
examining mentality of children. 
Thus misfits are being eliminated 
and children are being sent to 
institutions suited to their needs. 

N. Cc. An annex in eastern part of 
state opened Thomasville 
Baptist rphanage, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kennedy —- donated their 
— — ‘ere ‘arm for the pur- 
ro ranch of Mothers’ 

at formed. Through pri- 
vate efforts plans for an ortho- 
pedic hospital are well under 
way, with the hope of making it 
eventually a state institution. 

N. 8S. Legislation has been enacted 
whereby societies for the preven- 
tion of cruelty may act as chil- 
dren’s aid societies where none 
such exist. This is useful in 
small places where the first 
named exists and two organiza- 
 -y so similar could not well 

oO so. 

OHIO. Board of State Charities has 

created a children’s welfare de- 
pore, investigates and stud- 
a all —— and organ- 
izations ng for dependent 
and _~ children or places 
them out. No organization has 
a legal right to accept children 
or contributions unless it has 
been endorsed by the board 


negro 
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through the issuance of a special 
certificate. 

ORE. Legislation is needed on plac- 
ing-out. At present any society, 
group, or individual may place 
children in homes, with no way 
of compelling supervision or 
registration. 

TENN. Memphis has_ dispensaries 
for children with all diseases. A 
new building at the city hospital 
is devoted to children, white and 
colored. Bachelors’ Baby Club 
maintains fresh air camp. As- 
sociated Charities has child wel- 
fare nurses and an educational 
exhibit. There are nurses in six 
schools in congested districts. 
Nashville has a dispensary for 
children, a fresh air camp, and 
nurses in two schools. Child 
Placing Society just organized. 
Knoxville has visiting nurses, 
Chattanooga has spent $45,000 re- 
cently on new and remodelled 
orphanages. 

TEX. Infants’ Welfare and Milk As- 
sociation organized in Dallas. 

UTAH. State law provides that hus- 
band and wife livin together 
are joint guardians of their mi- 
nor children, with equal powers, 
rights and duties. 

VA. Steps are being taken to open 
industrial school for delinquent 
colored girls. 

WASH. A child welfare exhibit held 
in Seattle May, 1914. Seattle has 
assed a city ordinance author- 
zing Department of Health and 
Sanitation to inspect all homes 
where children under twelve are 
boarded, if the home has more 
than one child, the department 
being the licensing power. In- 
fant welfare nurse has been em- 
ployed by the city. 

WIS. 1913 legislature appropriated to 
the State Board of Control $10,- 
000 annually for care and treat- 
ment of indigent crippled chil- 
dren. A bill to provide an insti- 
tution for them was killed. The 
State Public School has been 
able thus far to take care of all 
a Bf ee application has been 
made. 


Child Labor 


COLO. No problem of child labor in 
this state,—the situation effec- 
tively controlled by efficient work 
of state officers, juvenile courts, 
and philanthropic organizations. 

FLA. Child labor laws are being en- 
forced with very little trouble. 

HAWAII. There is considerable child 
labor in pineapple canneries in 
summer; some on plantations 
during the year. 

IDA. Employment of children under 
sixteen is a misdemeanor. 

IA. A child welfare conference has 
been held under the auspices of 
the Child Labor Committee. The 
Commissioner of Labor has noti- 
fied canning factories that chil- 
dren may not be employed in that 
business. 

KY. Under the 1914 child labor law 
all children under 14 are pro- 


hibited from performing in thea- 
tres; those under 16 from engag- 
ing in dangerous occupations, 
such as work in coal mines, to- 
bacco factories and where there 
is dangerous machinery; those 
under 21 in cities of the first, 
second and third classes from 
engaging in night messenger 
service; boys under 14 and girls 
under 18 from engaging in street 
trades. It provides for an eight- 
hour day for children between 14 
and 16. 

LA. The labor laws enlarged to 
cover everything where women 
and children are employed, in- 
stead of to places where more 
than five were employed, as 
formerly. The newsboys’ bill 
failed to pass. Labor Commis- 
sioner’s appropriation increased. 

MD. Newsboys reduced from 12 to 
10. Laws well enforced and de- 
termined efforts to repeal parts 
of it defeated. 

MASS. Attempt to repeal eight-hour 
law for children between 14 and 
16 failed. 

MISS. Law amended by reducing 
working age from 14 to 12, by 
creating office of factory inspec- 
tor to be paid by special tax lev- 
ied against cotton mills and paid 
to the treasurer of the State 
Board of Health, who appoints 
the inspector. 

N. J. Laws amended and revised by 
three acts, the factory act enab- 
ling prosecutions to be brought 
into court by the proper official, 
repeated violations bringing of- 
fenders under the law relating to 
disorderly houses; the mercantile 
act is made to conform in like 
manner; the truancy and school 
attendance acts have been co-or- 
dinated with the factory act reg- 
ulating the issue of school ex- 
emption certificates and their use 
with relation to employment of 
children. This act was passed to 
check smprenes taking of affi- 
davits and acknowledgments with 
reference to child labor laws. 

N. H. 1913 legislature passed a law 
prohibiting employment of chil- 
dren under 14 in mercantile or 
other business’ establishments 
and a. employment for 
more than 58 hours a week of 
children under 16, except in do- 
mestic service or work on a farm. 

é.. & Efforts to secure the 14-year 
limit, in place of present 12-year 
limit failed. They will be con- 
tinued next year. 

TENN. An excellent child labor law 
is enforced only in larger cities. 

TEX. A uniform child labor bill will 
be submitted to the legislature by 
State Conference of Charities and 
Corrections. 

UTAH. This state is not embar- 
rassed with industrial conditions 
which jeopardize the health and 
safety of children, but ample 
legislation for their protection 
is provided. 

WIS. Strict laws are enforced under 
direction of the Industrial Com- 
mission. No child under 16 is 
permitted to work in a factory 
unless the commissioner is con- 
vineced that it is necessary and 
grants a license. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


COLO. Reports for last three years 
show apparent decrease in juve- 

nile delinquency. 

Industrial Training School for 
Wayward Girls established and 
in charge of efficient trained su- 
perintendent. 

HAWAII. Big Brother and Big Sis- 
ter movements are aiding juve- 
nile courts in probation work 
in spite of which the number of 
cases is increasing. A bill 
passed by the last legislature 
regulates the use of billiard and 

l rooms and bowling alleys by 


GA. 


uveniles. 

KAS. A new law is in force pro- 
hibiting minors from smoking 
= the streets or in public 

aces. 


. An amendment to the Chil- 
dren’s Act places the administra- 
tion of the department of the 
superintendent of neglected chil- 
dren under the department of 
education, calls for more proba- 
tion and truancy officers, and re- 
quires a census by the school 
boards of children of school age. 

Juvenile institutions used by 

Baltimore taken from under the 

supervision of the jail board and 

put under that of city charities. 

A state school for girls incor- 

J“ and work begun. 

MISS. District courts have been au- 
thorized by the legislature to 
parole misdemeanants on terms 
acceptable to the presiding of- 
cer. The need of a parole officer 
is not recognized in the act. 

N. H. 1913 legislature abolished the 
system of police courts and es- 
tablished a system of district 
courts, the presiding justices of 
which have the appointment of 
probation officers for their sev- 
eral districts. The new system 
works well, one result being the 
settlement of many cases out of 
court. 

N. J. The two first class counties 
have taken steps towards estab- 
lishing a county parental school, 
trustees have been appointed in 
Hudson ayes. site has been 
selected and p s drawn. The 
act of last F ae permitting com- 
mitment of wayward girls to 
private institutions was amend- 
ed by limiting the age to 14, re- 
quiring commitment to be made 
with due regard to religious 
faith and permitting the court 

to order discharge at any time. 

N. Y. A significant change in court 

rocedure is indicated by the 
rial of a lad of 16 who murdered 
his school teacher. The defense 
was feeble-mindedness, psychol- 
ogists were called to testify as 
against the alienists for the 
prosecution, and the verdict was 
‘Not guilty, moral imbecile”. A 
bill te) egalize the verdict 

“Guilty but insane” P 

legislature but failed of gov- 

ernor’s si ture. 

Cc. There is much interest and 
tation for some other form 

of institution, owing to limited 

ca actty of the industrial 
ool. 


N. 
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N. S. A reformatory for Protestant 
delinquent girls established at 
Truro, to serve for the three 
maritime provinces. 

§ attle Board of Edu- 
cation has opened a parental 
school for = one for boys 
having been in operation several 
years. The board has employed 
a@ woman attendance . officer 
called School Matron, two men 
officers having been employed 
several years. 

WIS. Juvenile courts have power to 
place juvenile delinquents on 
——— for certain periods to 
etermine whether there is ne- 
cessity of committment to the 
industrial school. Under this 
strict supervision it is found in 
a large number of cases that 
commitment is not necessary. 


Juvenile Courts 


ALA. Juvenile courts only in Jef- 
ferson and Mobile counties; de- 
tention homes in both. 

ALIF. In San Francisco the juve 
nile court has under commit- 
ment 764 dependent children, 
er in foster homes 
or with their mothers. The city 
spent $210,533 for boarding-out. 

Increased appropriation pro- 

vides for more suitable quarters 

for juvenile court, also for three 
additional probation officers. 

FLA. The new law is working satis- 
panortty. 

All. n connection with the 

Board of Education two indus- 

trial schools, one for boys and 

one for girls, are maintained by 
juvenile court, with satisfactory 
results. There is need of a de- 
tention home. A women’s socie- 
ty in one of the churches sends 
uvenile offenders to a_ girls’ 

arding school to give them a 
chance fore sent to industrial 
school. 

Children’s Protective Associa- 
tion has been formed to assist 
the juvenile court. 

Juvenile courts established in 
Baltimore and Harford Counties. 
The law creating them makes 
them courts of record, presided 
over by a regular circuit judge, 
and provides for a train psy- 
chologist. 
MICH. Judging from commitments 

to institutions it eqocare that de- 
linquency is being held somewhat 
in check by. the efficiency of pro- 
bation. officers working under 
juvenile courts. It is believed 
that a juvenile session ih each 
probate court would result in de- 
creased delinquency. 

The law providing for a juve- 
nile court in every county de- 
clared unconstitutional. A woman 
has been appotated to sit on girls’ 
cases in e St. Louis Juvenile 
Court. Psychopathic work has 
been introdu in that court. 
Cc. <A juvenile court with a paid 
robation officer has been opened 
n Asheville. Probation is used 
by a number of recorders’ courts 
but not regular officers. Proba- 
tion in nston County court 
with volunteer probation officers. 


MD. 


MO. 


N. 


8. C. 


Juvenile courts are provided 
in some cities as an adjunct of 
the probate court, but this is not 


satisfactory and is only tempo- 


rary. 
TENN. Chattanooga, Knoxville and 


= 


UT 


ne 
ba 
x. 


Memphis have juvenile courts, 
the latter having a new building 
for white children and an appro- 
priation for the purchase of a 
re home. In Nashville a pro- 
ion officer has been appointed. 
. A probation officer has been 
appointed in Austin by the com- 
missioner’s court after persistent 


tation by citizens. 
A aw 


tenes court law is oper- 
ative throughout the state where- 
by juvenile courts have jurisdic- 
tion of all persons under 18 ex- 
All juvenile activities are under 
is death or life imprisonment. 
on in cases where the penalty 
a Juvenile Court Commission com- 
posed of the governor, the at- 
torney general and the state su- 
rintendent of public instruc- 
ion. The state is divided into 
ten districts, each presided over 
by a judge of the juvenile court 
and a chief probation officer, each 
county having at least one pro- 
bation officer, all paid by the 
state and appointed by the com- 
mission. No child under 16 may 
be confined in a jail or any place 
used for detention of criminals, 
and no child shall be tried in a 
court room used for trial of 
criminals unless absolutely 
necessary and then only after 
three hours have elapsed since 
the criminal trial closed. The 
a court has power to bring 
nto court any adult contributin 
to the delinquency of a child an 
to enforce sentence. The com- 
plaint which cites a child into 
court reads “State of Utah IN 
THE INTEREST OF John Doe”. 
The law is an evolution of sev- 
eral years, drafted by a com- 
mittee of interested persons, and 
assed both branches without a 


aenting voice, 
VA. 1914 legislature authorized juve- 
nile and domestic’ relations 


WIS. In all 


courts in cities of over 50,000. 
cities of the first and 
second class there are juvenile 
courts. 


BDUCATION AND RECREATION 


Education 


ALA. Rural school work given im- 


tus—school libraries, corn and 
omato clubs, school gardens or- 


ganized. 
ARK. State Board of Education has 


COLO. Home 
Pu 


carried on pompeles for wider 
use of the school plant, with suc- 
cess, and plans further work, 
especially in rural districts. 
gardens started in 
eblo; also a school for house- 
maids, by Women’s Club. Moth- 


ers’ Congress and  Parents- 
Teachers Association conducts 
clubs for boys and girls and 


classes for mothers in care of 
babies. 


CONN. A steady Govelagenent in in- 


dustrial education is going on. 
The state maintains two trade 
schools, and various cities have 
continuation and vocational 
schools. 


DEL. Women’s College created as a 


70 t 
HAWAII. 


IDA. 
IND. 


IA. 


KAS. 


KY. 


MD. 


department of 


elaware State 
College, with 


appropriation of 
150,000, opens eptember, 1914. 
ommissioner of ucation re- 
ports average school attendance 
65% of children in state; average 
yearly attendance in rural 
schools of Newcastle County is 
o 80 days each. 

Almost all grammar 
schools in Honolulu use city gov- 
ernment plan with success. Some 
of the best schools in the terri- 
tory are private sectarian 
schools. 

Compulsory education up to 
eighteen years. 


Educational system is bein 
broadened to meet vocation 
needs. Under law of 1913 the 


State Board of Education has 
outlined courses in agriculture 
domestic science and industrial 
art which are being introduced in 
7th and 8th grades and high 
school. Purdue University is 
authorized by the law to appoint 
30 county agents to co-operate 
with farmers’ institutes, advise 
with farmers on practical prob- 
lems, and aid public schools in 
giving practical education in ag- 
riculture and domestic science. 

of these agents now at work. 

State Teachers’ Ass’n has ap- 
pointed a committee on vocation- 
al education. Extension division 
of State University is co-operat- 
ing with the University hool 
of Education in a comprehensive 
survey of schools in the state. 
Iowa College of Agriculture and 
Mechanical Arts has instituted a 
system for extension of trades 
training by means of classes in 
industrial centers, State Histor- 
ical Society is issuing the first 
two volumes of an elaborate his- 
tory of education in Iowa. 
ucation survey of the public 
schools of Leavenworth has been 
made by State Normal School at 
Emporia. 

n Louisville a defective day 
school has been established and 
is successful. Open air day 
school for anemic pupils not con- 
po hl is maintained, where 
children stay about six months 
and return to their original 
school. Pre-vocational school, 
founded by Consumers’ League, 
has now been taken over by 
Board of Education, enlarged and 
moved to center of city. A re- 
tarded class for sick, delayed 
and slow Fe is also main- 
tained, and departmental work 
for 7th and 8th grades in sewing, 
domestic science, manual train- 
ing, cooking, with a teacher in 
charge of each. High schools 
have been reorgani ; salaries 
of all grade teachers have been 
raised; sanitary drinking foun- 
tains, etc. 

State University incorporated 
to include nearly all state aided 


colleges. State-wide educational 
survey ordered and & commission 
appointed to make i 


MASS. Maintenance of , on even- 
ing schools required in cities 
with 20 or more working illiter- 
ates; towns may maintain such 
schools. 

eames * 4, mnabling act passed author- 
izing special maintenance tax 
levy in independent school dis- 
tricts. Number of consolidated 
schools increased 100%. Consoli- 
dated rural schools opened as 
community centers. Play appa- 
oo installed by many schools. 


MO. Terehepethte laboratories es- 
tablis in St. Louis public 
schools. 


NEB. Omaha school plants opened 
for wider use. Special school for 
misfit boys established. Special 
emphasis has been put on out- 
door exercise for girls by Board 
sf Education. 

N. H. Legislature extended the 
power of towns in expenditures 

‘or schools, libraries and reading 
rooms. 

N. J. State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs continues aggressive cam- 
paign for a woman's college. 

N. Y. Movement to establish special 
classes for backward and feeble- 
minded children gains ground 
and various summer schools are 
held, as, for example, at Rome 
State Custodial As lum, to train 
public school teachers for this 
on The appointment of school 

sicians and nurses in some 
pr es is bringing to pie atten- 
tion the n s of children. 

N. C. Farm-life schools established 
in a number of counties. Med- 
ical inspection in 11 counties 
where there are full time health 
officers and inspection of school 
buildings. A sub-normal class 
and a vacation school for back- 
ward children in Raleigh. Binet 
test used in some schools. Coun- 
ty commencements held in @ 
counties at county seat. Besides 

- farm-life schools a number of 
schools have school farms, 
where cotton and other crops 
raised are sold for the benefit of 
the buildings and _ grounds. 
Through the Jeans Fund some 
negro public schools have cook- 
ing and sewing. The Raleigh 
Women’s Club furnished mate- 
rials for sewing classes in some 
of these. 

OHIO.,. New school code provides a 
system of county supervision and 
provides that teachers in city 
and country must have had with- 
in five years a special course of 
training through accredited col- 
leges or Rag nape | schools. State 
agrees ve extra compensa- 
tion to dis ricts not having ade- 
quate funds for high schol work. 

TENN. State-wide compulsory edu- 
cation law is enforced only in 
larger cities. Memphis Board of 
Education has two truant of- 
ficers. 

TEX. School age limit raised from 
17 to 21. Compulso attendance 

bill will again be submitted. 


UTAH. ete for school pur- 


oses are annually, or 
$35 for ~¥ up. Illiteracy is 
5%. Few teachers are “Het 
professional _ training. 

schools have been rapidly eatab- 
lished, 22 having been built re- 
cently, and ractically every 
town and hamlet has a modern 
well-equipped schoolhouse. Utah 
has free uniform text books, uni- 
form state examination for 
teachers, uniform examination 
for eighth grade pupils, a state 
course of study, county consoli- 
dation of districts, a commission 
to approve school buildings and 
pane and in cities and most of 
he counties medical inspection. 


WASH. Last legislature created com- 


mission to draft a bill for state 
vocational training with an a 
Board. of of 1,000. Seattle 
oard of Education is making 
vocational survey. School- 
se ouren throughout the state are 
used as civic centers and for oth- 
er purposes upon payment of a 
small fee, also as voting places. 
Seattle Board of Education 
opened a school clinic April, 1914, 
with a medical inspector in con- 
stant attendance. Number of 
school nurses has been increased 
from 4 to 6. 


W. VA. At Wheeling a school nurse 


has been employed, and medical 
inspection in the schools has been 
introduced. 


WIS. The public school system is 


ample from the one-room district 
school to the state university, 
including county training schools 
for teachers, agricultural schools 
and continuation schools, the last 
in charge of a city superintend- 
ent of industrial education, also 
trade schools. There is a Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association, 
with 6,000 members. 


Recreation 


ALA. Playground movement growing 


rapidly; expert supervision in 
inne cities; need of provision for 
— recreation in rural dis- 
ricts. 


RK. A movement is on foot for 


the creation of Boys’ Club in Lit- 
tle Rock. 


OLA. Any! tga Association of 


Denver has added two trained 
nurses to its force. One new 
playground added under combined 
management of the association 
and the School Board. Boys’ 


lu 
CONN. Public supervised play- 


grounds in larger towns and 
cities, and an occasional recrea- 
tion center, as in Waterbury. 


DEL. legiatasure appropriated in 


1913 $150,000 for parks and play- 
grounds. Wilmington has two 
new municipal im Soepeunden, mak- 
ing seven ye = and 6 supported 
Pid grivete oa 

nereased , ora for 
a centers and play- 
grounds. A bill endorsed by civic 
bodies has passed one house of 
Congress “buildings f for use of 
ne or social and 
c 


HAWAII. 
Boy Scouts, and Campfire Girls 
established all over the territory 


IDA. 


IND. 


IA. 


KAS. 


KY. 


t 
MAN. A 


MO. 


Boys’ and girls’ clubs, 


in settlements, missions, an 
churches. In Honolulu there are 
two supervised playgrounds. 
Other open parks are used as 
playgrounds. Steadily the move- 
ment is toward supervision. The 
Board of Education shows a 
tendency to increase school play- 
grounds. /Y. A. has or- 
anized Grammar School Athletic 
eague with success. Monthl 
public dances have been held, 
under supervision. A section of 
one of the beach parks has been 
open as public baths and picnic 
grounds, tennis courts, ete. Bill 
assed last legislature rovid- 
ng for wider use of school plant. 


School districts given power 
to acquire land for playgrounds 
and apparatus. 

Considerable development in 
playground movement, due in 
art to the law of 1913 provid- 
ng for playgrounds at public 
expense. Indianapolis has added 
nine school playgrounds, six 
pore playgrounds and fourteen 
athing eaches. Playground 
surveys made in Indianapolis 
and South Bend; a playground 


association organized in arion. 
Playfests, held in Frankfort, In- 
dianapolis and other places. 


Playground movement has had 
the active support of parents- 
teachers associations. A perma- 
nent committee on public amuse- 
ments appointed in South Bend. 

Many cities and school districts 

are providing better recreation 
facilities. 
There has been marked ad- 
vance in the playground move- 
ment throughout the state under 
the impetus of the recently es- 
tablished department of child 
welfare at the state university. 
State law designating superin- 
tendents of public instruction as 
censors of motion pictures is in- 
operative because of lack of ap- 
propriation. 

Recreation Association of Louis- 
ville organized, composed of rep- 
resentatives of every organiza- 
tion interested in recreation. A 
bill providing for formation of 
a recreation commission failed 
oO pass. 

a appreciation made 
to Winnipeg aygrounds Com- 
mission for more pareroen™. 
onaing rinks an toboggan 
slides in winter. 

Recreation pier opened in con- 


“gested Polish district of Balti- 


more containing municipal dance 
hall, etc. Public Athletic League 
has been given appropriation to 
extend its activities in rural dis- 
tricts. 

In St. Louis an outdoor swim- 
ming ool has been built; a 

ageant and masque was held in 
une, 1914; municipal moving pic- 
ture shows are being maintained; 
schoolhouses have been opened 
for wider use. In Kansas City 
pees icture shows are being 
regula and school social cen- 
ters increased from 6 to 80. 
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NEB. A Social Service Board of five 
appointed by the mayor of Oma- 
ha to censor dance halls, movin 
picture shows and conditions af- 
fecting juvenile life. A summer 
camp for working girls started 
by Omaha Social Settlement has 
nearly doubled in attendance. 

N. H. Interest in providing play- 
grounds in cities and larger 

towns increases, and paid in- 

structors employed in many 
places. 
Playgrounds under the control 
of municipalities and private as- 
sociations have increased. 

N. C. Boy Scouts organized in sev- 
eral towns. Corn clubs and to- 
mato clubs systematically organ- 
ized under competent supervision 
from state agricultural and edu- 
cational departments. Appropri- 
ation of $2,500 per annum made 
eo Charlotte and Raleigh for 
playgrounds. Playgrounds opened 
in Salisbury. ifts have been 
made for the purpose in several 
towns. A recreation survey has 
been made of Raleigh by the 
Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America. 

S. C. Columbia has established play- 
ca under municipal control. 

harleston makes annual appro- 
priation of $2,500 for playgrounds 
and three workers in charge of 
recreation department of public 
schools, the amount being sup- 
peementes by private sources. 

TENN. In Memphis a department of 
recreation has eres of all play- 
grounds and schools used as so- 
cial centers, with trained super- 
visors in charge, and an annual 
budget of $15,000. The Jewish 
neighborhood is organized and in 
operation. In Nashville play- 
grounds and social center move- 
ment started. In Knoxville a 
new Y. M. C. A. is being built. 

TEX. Larger cities have playgrounds 
with trained workers in charge. 
A bill for city and county boards 
of welfare to be submitted next 
year will include provision for 
recreation facilities and supervi- 


N. J. 


sion. 

UTAH. There is a movement for es- 
tablishment of libraries, gymna- 
siums and outdoor playgrounds. 
Movement for the “city beauti- 
ful” has been effective. 

WASH. A recreation survey of Se- 
attle has been made by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America. The Seattle 
Park Board has opened two new 
bathing beaches. The Spokane 
Park Board has opened a swim- 
ming pool for women and chil- 
dren and another for men. 

W. VA. Wheeling has expanded and 
perfected the city playground 


system. 

WIS. In practically all cities of the 
first, second and third classes 
there are piaveveunds, many in 
the cities being in parks. 


PUBLIC SUPERVISION AND AD- 
MINISTRATION 


CALIF. State Board of Control in 
administering the $430,00 appro- 


re 


riated last 
he care of c 
or foster homes and is 


ear is encouraging 
ildren in their own 
ivin 
supplementary aid to widowe 
mothers; is also encouraging the 
practice of requiring the living 
arent to pay board in asylums 
or children placed there. Re- 
sult: more children in their own 
or foster homes and fewer in 
institutions. The state Civil 
Service Commission is examining 
and certifying persons for ap- 
ointment to. state ositions. 
erkeley has a Charities Com- 
mission which for several years 
has supervised the charities of 
the city and acted as a chari- 
ties endorsement committee, with 
most satisfactory results. Los 
Angeles has an active Charities 
Commission. 
State Board of Charities and 
Corrections given power to su- 
ervise and license maternity 
ospitals and all homes and 
children’s institutions. 77~=sli- 
censes ted to maternity 
homes, to orphan asylums, 6 
to boarding homes. The girls’ 
de arunent’ of Whittier tate 
School has been taken over by 
California Girls’ School and will 
soon occupy new buildings at 
Ventura. 

COLO, State Board of Charities and 
Corrections has taken up housin 
question in larger counties, an 
is getting into closer touch with 
—_. and municipal officers in 
an endeavor to secure systematic 
and constructive methods. 

CONN. ate Civil Service Commis- 
sion began its duties January 
1914, and has put all state and 
county employees under rules of 
classified civil service except in 
case of certain exemptions made 
by law and the commission. 

DEL. Board of Supervisors of State 
and County Institutions in New- 
castle County, consisting of two 
members, one a woman, has been 
appointed by the governor, to 
serve —e years, at a salary of 


$25 a 

HAWAIL. Bill passed providing for 
civil service in health, police and 
fire departments of Honolulu, 
also a public utilities commis- 
sion. 

MAN. A Civic Charities Bureau, for 
charities endorsement, has been 
sppetates by a city by-law, in 

ipeg. 


MASS. A law was ponsed giving the 
State Board of Charity super- 
vision of wayfarers lodges and 
— lodging houses where the 

is 25 cents or less, or free. 

MICH. New law, giving the Board 

ff a ee an Charities 

pow of supervision over 
children’s institutions is working 
satisfactorily and has been the 
means of closing some undesira- 
ble institutions. 

NEB. The functions of the new State 
pees of Control are: chief of- 


; all purchases, repairs 
permanent improvements, 
= uildings, etc., are made 
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through the board; to establish 

uniform system of accounting. 
N. H. State Board of Charities has 

supervisory powers over state 


missioner of Charities and 
‘Corréctions is required to ap- 
prove articles of incorporation of 
charitable associations, is also 
authorized to issue certificates of 
endorsement to eee charities 
filing reports th him. By a 
legis ative resolution the Joint 

pe te Committee was 
authorized to make a study of 
the financial needs of the depart- 
ments of education and public 
roads, on institutions under the 
department of charities and cor- 
rections, or other departments or 
commissions, to report to the 
next legislature. 


ORE. Great need is felt for a state 
board of charities and correc- 
tions. There is no expert super- 
vision over — or public in- 
stitutions, at present institutions 
receiving state aid being under 
the supervision of the Board of 
Health and receiving aid on per 

capita basis. 

TEX. A bill providing for a state 
department of charities with a 
commissioner as head will be 
submitted by the State Confer- 
ence. 

VA. 1914 legislature extended the 
powers of the State Board of 
Charities over delinquent and de- 
pendent children, and an appro- 
priation was made for placing 
out colored children. It author- 
ized the state board to continue 
investigation of the feebleminded 
and made appropriation. 

WIS. 1913 legislature gave State 
Board of ontrol gi to em- 
jae inspectors of institutions 

three are now at work. The 
courts have power to place on 
probation persons who have for 
the first time committed a felony, 
under the supervision of the State 
Board of Control. That board 
fixes standards of conduct of all 
pe placed on probation and 

power to Fn gen nate the pro- 
bation period in case of violation 
and take them to serve sentence 
imposed by court. The courts 
freely exencine this power and 
results are satisfactory. 


CARE OF PRISONERS AND PRO- 
BATION 


‘ 


Jails and Institutions for Misdemean- 


ALA. Jails have been made sanitary. 
Modern oy jail with farm at- 
tached built in We 

DEL. Sussex and Kent are the only 

counties having jails. Persons 

receiving four months and over 
are sent to Newcastle County 

Workhouse. 

Reforms introduced in several 
counties in system of nonsense 
convicts. More reforms needed. 
IND. State Farm Commission cre- 

ated by 1913 legislature, has pur- 
chased 1,567 acres near Putnam- 
ville for $57,000 for an institu- 


GA. 


MD. 


MO. 


TENN. 


MAN. Temporar 


MAS 


N.Y. Oe. 


tion for male misdemeanants. 
Trustees have been opperniee 
and are considering uilding 
plans for which $23,000 is avail- 


able. 
KAS. Prof. Blackmar’s report dis- 


closed bad conditions of the phys- 
ical plant at the state peniten- 
are: and a commission headed 
by Prof. Blackmar has been ap- 

ointed to submit ng for re- 

uilding or remodelling. 
buildings are being 
used at a jail farm with outdoor 
work for prisoners. 

State house of correction for 
misdemeanants taken out of poli- 
tics and a trained penologist ap- 
——— superintendent. 

. An attempt to place county 
prisons under State Prison Com- 
mission failed. 

A report by the State Board 
of Charities and Corrections has 
been made on county jails. 

Two new county jails built 

and plans in preparation for an- 
other. Interest in working pris- 
oners at county jails is growing. 
One county employs prisoners on 
county roads, sentences to such 
road work being pronounced by 
the courts. In another county 
prisoners are detailed to the 
almshouse farm under agreement 
made by the authorities. 
atherine B. Davis, first 
woman to be appointed Commis- 
sioner of Corrections in New 
York City, has incorporated im- 
| ade eg as follows: reforma- 
ory for boys being moved to a 
610 acre farm at New Hampton 
Orange County; workhouse an 
| Aen wee gee: which have always 
acked suitable employment for 
risoners will be moved to bet- 
er sites where work can be sup- 
lied; plans for a detention home 
or women are about completed, 
to be located on West 30th St., 
Manhattan; all convicted prison- 
ers with tuberculosis are being 
moved from cells and taken to 
Hart’s Island for open air treat- 
ment; indeterminate sentence 
and honor system introduced; ac- 
tive campaign to cut down traffic 
in drugs in penal institutions. 


N. C. Compulsory baths and chan 


e 
of we required in some jails. 
An amended act permits coun- 
ties to hay < | three matrons on 
eight hour shifts in county jails. 

vigorous but unsuccessful 
effort was made by Prisoners’ 
Aid Society to secure segregation 
among county prisoners. ublic 
sentiment needs arousing, for 
“while our penitentiary serves as 
a model in its treatment of its 
inmates, our county jails still 
petens to the days of barbar- 
sm” 


in Memphis the honor sys- 
tem is being tried with work- 


house prisoners. 
WIS. 1913 legislature passed “Huber 
Law” extending probation to 


male adults committed to county 
_ all commitments to be at 
ard labor, all earnings to be 
paid to those dependent on the 
prisoner or into the county treas- 
ury. 


DEL 


Vagrancy 
. Sentence for vagrancy is ten 


days. 
WASH. The Christian Home in Spok- 


ane, a private lodging house for 
homeless men, last winter rented 
timber land and puts its inmates 
to work. 3,000 cords of wood were 
cut at a profit to the home. The 
home has purchased 320 acres 
forty miles from Spokane upon 
which vagrant labor will be em- 
ployed this winter. The manage- 
ment expects to maintain its 
soGerng Bouse in the city entirely 


upon e receipts of the timber 
land praject. ast winter Spo- 
kane had no organization of un- 


employed and no “Hotel de Gink”, 
as did Seattle and Tacoma,—at- 
tributed to the work of the Chris- 
tian Home. Social workers in 
Spokane plan to introduce a bill 
into the next legislature for the 
utilization of tramp labor in 
clearing state lands. 


WIS. Vagrants may be sentenced by 


CALIF. 


county judges at hard labor and 
required to work not to exceed 
ten hours a day except in cases 
of farm laborers who shall work 
not less thay ten hours nor more 
than twelve hours. 


Inebriety 
1,207 inebriates and drug 
habitues committed to state in- 
sane hospitals in the last two 
years. It is a serious question 
whether the good done is not 
more than offset by the harm. 


DEL. The fine for inebriates is $10 


or -less. 
HAWAII. Last legislature assed 
law to prevent sale of intoxi- 


KY. 


N. 


N. J. 


N. 8S. There is a 


PA. 


cants to excess, with penalty for 
both seller and buyer; also mak- 
ing the possession of U. 8S. Reve- 
nue receipts or stamps prima 
facie evidence of sale of intoxi- 
cants. Liquor License Commis- 
sion, with broad powers, does ex- 
cellent work in reducing evils 
of liquor traffic. 

An act was posses regulating 
the shipment of whiskey into lo- 
cal territory. 

Inebriates are committed to 
the county houses of correction 
along with vagrants. 

Law passed several years ago 
gives municipal authorities pow- 
er to appoint a committee to 
prepare a list of inebriates and 
prohibit the sale of liquor to 
those on the Hist. Until this 
year only one town took advant- 
age of the law, but now quite 
@ number of rural communities 
have the “jag list” in operation. 
tation for a provin- 
cial delinquent farm for inebri- 
ates and kindred offenders. 

The number of saloons is left 
for the court to determine. In- 
terpreting the term “necessary” 
as giving them power to refuse 
all licenses where public senti- 
ment is against it, courts have 
refused licenses in 7 counties. 


TEX. A bill to establish a labor col- 


ony will be submitted to the 
legislature. 


VA. 


1914 legislature provided for 
calling an election on prohibit- 
ing the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicants. 
WASH An initiative petition for 

state prohibition has been filed, 

with over 100,000 names. 
W. VA. Prohibition went into effect 
July 1, 1914, with a “dry” major- 
ity of 92,342. Law is absolute in 
its measures and promises to be 
effective. Penalties for violations 
range from $100 to $500 fine and 
from 30 days to 5 years imprison- 


ment, 
Indeterminate Sentence, Probation 
and Parole 
CALIF. A parole board has been 


established for misdemeanants. 

There is no indeterminate sen- 
tence and probation and parole 
for non-support and desertion 
cases only. he courts of gener- 
al sessions may turn a prisoner 
over to any citizen of good stand- 
ing who will vouch for his good 
behavior, but there is no proba- 
tion officer in this court. 


GA. Permissive probation law passed 
b ond legislature. 
HAW The indeterminate sen- 


a, is in effect, also parole = 
no probation. An honor roll of 
50 to 100 prisoners has been set 
to work recently building roads 
in the mountains. 

More and more beye and girls 
from state industrial schools are 
— placed in good homes, their 

ae to je — to them upon 
their 


The co nat sentence law 
amended by 1914 legislature, 
wherby the parole of convicts is 
regulated and care and supervi- 
= are provided while on pa- 
role 

The new parole law is in ef- 
fect and works well. 

Advisory Board of Parole cre- 
ated to s on pardons and - 
roles. nal = 2 still with 


TA. 


MD. 


pt ace to another. 

MASS. °r e legislature has authorized 
the parole of adult misdemean- 
ae at the discretion of the trial 


ju 
MICH. _ larger cities have ap- 
inted vice commissions. Bay 
ty and Detroit have taken 
steps to hold vice and crime in 
check. 1913 law makes it possible 
for the court to place women 
offenders on probation for a term 
not ex ng two years. A re- 
formatory for women is needed. 

N. H. The indeterminate sentence is 
in force and the parole system 
prevails, conditioned upon the 
conduct of the prisoner. 

N. J. The indeterminate sentence 
act amended to permit of a mini- 
mum sentence not to exceed two- 
thirds of the maximum fixed by 
law. Parole features also are 
modified. 
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S.C. The indeterminate sentence es- 
tablished by Florence Industrial 
School by which each boy can 
work his way out of the school 
by attaining certain number of 


merits. 

TENN. Parole and indeterminate sen- 
tence law passed and in opera- 
tion for eight months. Southern 
Howard Association reorganized. 

UTAH. The indeterminate sentence, 
peepeties: and parole operative. 

WIS. The indeterminate sentence 

legislation introduced was killed. 

The Board of Control, sitting as 

a board of parole now meets 

twice a month at some one of the 

four institutions. Thus strict 
supervision over paroled persons 
is exercised and the percentage 
of violations is less than 10, and 
works satisfactorily. Courts are 
using the powers given under 
the probation law more freely 
than before and the operation of 
the law shows that it keeps down 
the number of inmates in prison 
and reformatory. Wisconsin pro- 
bationers earn $75,000 a year, 
which goes to their families. 


Beformatories 


CALIF. At San Quentin 
house (800 cells), kitchen, bakery 
and other buildings have been 
completed and occupied, the con- 
struction concrete and having 
been done by prisoners. State 
use system has been extended 
with satisfactory results to pris- 
oners and profits to the state. 
At Folsom new cell blocks and 
a building for the criminal in- 
sane are under construction. 

“. Commission appointed by 

see oe to need of 


a new cell 


D. C. ‘Appropriation mate for refor- 
t be 


mato °o located on a tract 
of 1, acres in Vircinia. 
TA. Last general assembly author- 


ized Board of Control to buy land 

and establish a custodial prison 
farm and women’s reformatory. 

A_ special committee of the 
legtstacere is investigating the 

of a women’s reformatory. 

MICH. Comparison of the numbers in 
two state prisons and the reform- 
atory shows that the increase is 
about what would be ex ted 
with the increase of population. 
J. <A new farm cottage reforma- 
tory for women received gener- 
ous consideration from the lecis- 


N. 


nally planned. 
managers of the State 
Industrial School for Girls were 
unable to agree on details of 
management and an_. investi- 
ation resulted in a reoreanized 
aw governing the institution 


rmato for women is 
A site of 1.5 acres 
bought for a new peni- 


ndustrial Home for Wom- 
en has been located at Taychee- 
dah and building is under way. 
Female offenders between 16 and 
30 are eligible. 


; 


Prison Management 


KAS. The physician in charge of the 
insane hospital in the state peni- 
tentiary at Lansing has put into 
effect a thorough physical and 
mental examination of all pris- 
oners. A preliminary report in- 
dicates that four-fifths of the in- 
mates are insane or sub-normal. 

MD. State penitentiary investigation 
made by a special commission 
appointed by the governor has 
resulted in cm | reforms, includ- 
ing better food, general clean- 
up, new hospital, abolition of 
lockstep and stripes, and estab- 
lishment of a prison school. 


MO. Improvements followed an at- 
tack on methods of discipline at 
the state penitentiary. 

NEB. There is marked improvement 
in the administration of the state 
penitentiary. New buildings 
constructed by convict labor 
have been opened, discipline is 
now established and the dope 
traffic done away with. A law 
has been passed providing for 
the classification of prisoners on 
a rational basis. Systematic edu- 
cational work has been intro- 
duced with night classes for 
men. Men allowed to play base- 
ball outside prison walls, with 
no attempt thus far to escape. 

N. H. Convicts in the state prison 
have organized an _ orchestra 
which assists in chapel services 
and gives concerts two or three 
times a week. They are allowed 
to play baseball Saturday after- 
noons. Prison stripes and lock- 
step abolished. 

N. J. A bill providing for the posi- 
tion of prison farm superintend- 
ent lost in the House. A law 
Was passed reorganizing the 
management of the state prison. 
The rison Commission, organ- 
ized two years ago to work out 
a system of labor for prisoners 
was reorganized by amended law. 

N. C. Corporal punishment declared 
unconstitutional by two Supreme 
Court judges. 

. here have been further re- 
forms in the management of the 
Halifax city prison. 

PA, At the Jestern Penitentiary 
about 100 men have been trans- 
ferred to a tract of 2,500 acres in 
Center County, with successful 
results so far, and reasons to 
hope that similar opportunity 
may be given inmates of the 
Eastern Penitentiary. 

TENN. Electrocution has been sub- 
stituted for hanging. 

EX. Penitentiary investigating 
committee recommends many re- 
forms, but even more are needed. 

VA. 1914 legislature passed law au- 
thorizing counties to establish 
prison farms in lieu of jails. 

WIS. Many changes have been made 
in methods of caring for convicts 
with a view to fitting them to 
take their place as useful mem- 
bers of society. The honor sys- 
tem is in force and there is an 
effort to abolish contract labor. 
A binder twine plant is in suc- 
cessful operation, and a large 
number of convicts are employed 


on road construction. Schools 
provided and one afternoon a 
week is given to _ recreation. 
Board of Control is anxious to 
see indeterminate sentence in 
practice. 


Compensation to Prisoners 


DEL. Prisoners serving one year or 
more receive bonus on work done. 
The earnings average about $15. 
Desertion and non-support law 
of 1913 provides that a deserting 
husband in the workhouse is to 
receive 50 cents a day for his 
labor, to be paid to probation of- 
ficer for his family. 

HAWAII. There is no compensation 
to prisoners and no relief except 
private charity. Education need- 
ed in this respect. 

IDA. The law provides for aareeet 
of dependent women whose hus- 
bands are in the state peniten- 
tiary. 

KY. Act granting compensation to 
convicts pronounced unconstitu- 
tional on account of the way in 
which it was passed. 

MAN. Prisoners have gratuity of 25 
cents a day, piven to the man 
or to his family at end of sen- 
tence. 

N. H. Compensation to prisoners is 
under consideration by governor 
and council. 

N. J. Owing to faulty construction 
of a bill providing for compen- 
sation to county jail prisoners 
the act was vetoed. It will prob- 
ably pass next year. Under new 
ope laws a wage system may 

e established by the manage- 
ment of the state prison. 

OHIO. A system of compensation has 
been installed at the state peni- 
tentiary. Prisoners receive from 
1 to 3 cents per hour according 
to kind of work done. 

TEX. Law now allows 10 cents daily 
to be paid well behaved —_—- 
ers, but it is likely to be discon- 
tinued upon recommendation of 
the investigating committee, be- 
cause of dissension among pris- 
oners. 

UTAH. Prisoners receive for work 
on the road one day’s time for 
each day worked in addition to 
the regular “copper”. 

WASH. There is no uniformity in 
the execution of the “Lazy Hus- 
band Act”. In some counties it 
has become an effective instru- 
ment, in others there has been no 
attempt to take advantage of it. 
In Seattle 125 warrants were is- 
sued from June, 1913, to March, 
1914. Of this number 50 men were 
sentenced to work. $4,500 has 
been expended by county com- 
missioners in payment of prison- 
ers’ wages, $4,200 has been paid 
to the court by prisoners re- 
leased on suspended sentence 
for support of their families. 
Las winter Spokane County 
leased land with buildings ac- 
commodating 25 men. This was 
called the Honor Ranch, and here 
lazy husbands and other delin- 


| 
| 
\ 


f 
4 


quents were kept busy cutting 
wood for the county court house 


ublic buildings. This 


Tacoma _ re- 
ports difficulty in getting count 
commissioners to provide wor 
for lazy husbands. North Yaki- 
ma reports difficulty in securin 
ae ye and no lazy husban 
as m put to work in that 
co 


unty. 

WIS. Prisoners who work on roads 
get 50 cents a day, and those 
who work in binder twine plant 
receive a small compensation. 
Many convicts are employed by 
contractors who are constructing 
buildin at the state prison, for 
which the state receives 20 to 30 
cents an hour. All money so 
earned is credited to the prison- 
er’s account less cost of main- 
tenance. If the prisoner has 
those dependent upon him it is 
turned over to them. 


Prison Labor 


ALA. Convict lease gyatomn is being 
bolished gradually. Prisoners 
ave been put to work on county 


roads. 

CALIF. Under law o at last 
legislature several counties have 
established road camps for mis- 
demeanants. ages paid the 
offenders. This is ccessful 
where there are enough misde- 

ts to warrant the camp. 

CONN. A commission appointed by 

legislature to study labor in state 
and county prisons. 

DEL. Contract system prevails ex- 
cept in a few cases where pris- 
oners work on stone quarries, 
road building and farms. Wom- 
en prisoners make and mend 
prisoners’ clothing. 

ILL. Honor system in the two state 

prisons extended this year. Sev- 

eral hundred prisoners are now 
at work on roads. 

IA. Under the new law providing 
that inmates of the penitentiary 

may be put to 

work outside the institution, 175 

baling hay, making 
a 


, 


abolishin contract labor and 
substituting the state account 
system. e two t parties 
have recently declared them- 
selves in favor of such a policy. 
a Recent mielation provides for 
the employment of convict labor 
on roads, bridges and_ state 
farms, for the purchase of land 
upon which to work convict la- 
bor, and that all profits earned 
shall be turned over to the state. 
MO. A limited number of 
tiary convicts are used 
door labor in counties. 
NEB. A bill providing for establish- 
ment of a state labor colony 
failed to pass, but there is an 


eniten- 
‘or out- 
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active movement for the estab- 
lishment of prison farms for 
misdemeanants. Omaha and 
Lincoln both secured the passage 
of state laws permitting — {5 
establish community farms, 
either independently or in con- 
ase — Ag Re In 
neoln ere is rospect 
of this being done. — 
N. H. Prisoners work on the contract 
system, but their work is super- 
vised by prison officials, the con- 
tractors — no authority 
other than would be the case in 
open labor. 


N. J. State prison farm opened Oc- 
tober, 11d, During the summer 
of 1914 100 prisoners were housed 
and employed there. Road camp 
Aor 8 under the management of 
the State Road Commissioner 
using convict labor, is approve 

by the people and is progressing 

satisfactorily. Two such camps 
are in operation and two more 
will soon be. Piece price con- 
tracts at the state prison having 
expired, some of them are being 


extended temporarily ndin 
the development of the state ese 
system. 


ORE. A remedial loan fund has been 
organized through the efforts of 
under guard, though the honor 
system is applied to a very lim- 
ited extent. 

S. C. State has recently made a 
contract for a certain number of 
prisoners in the state peniten- 
tiary and also boys in the indus- 
tri school to manufacture 
chairs. 

TEX. Road work is done by prisoners. 

UTAH. Considerable work on roads 
has been done by convict labor 
since 199% The merit system 
prevails in convict camps. 

WIS. In accordance with law passed 

two camps have been es- 
tablished outside the walls and 
convicts have been placed on 
honor system with practically no 
ards. At Chester Road about 
prisoners are building a road. 

Taycheed abou are 

building the industrial home for 

women. t both the condition 
and appearance of the men dif- 
fers but little from that of or- 
dinary free labor. No attempts 
at escape have been made. At 
the state reformatory (for young 
men) a broom facto has been 


and to the political sub-divisions 
of the state. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Labor and Industry (Adults) 


ALA. Industrial companies maintain 
welfare departments ompleras 
trained workers, through whose 
efforts improvements are noted 
in housing, water supply, mar- 
kets, recreation and schools. 


N. A compulsory employers’ lia- 


bility and workmen’s compensa- 
tion law went into effect Jan. 1, 


D. Cc. A law went into effect Feb- 


HAWAIL. 


IND 


TA. 


ruary, 1914, providing for an 8 
hour day and 48 hour week for 
women workers. In the process 
of adjustment some _ employ- 
ers, especially in hotels, have 
substituted male for female em- 
ployees. 

Unemployment has result- 
ed from the reduction of tariff 
on sugar. The situation is seri- 
ous in view of recent immigra- 
tion. Territorial market provid- 
ed for by last legislature is un- 
der supervision of the U. S. Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, 
and acts as a distributing station 
for employment, and has encour- 
aged sm farming. 


. A new department, the office 
f the State Fire Marshal, is 
investigating the origin and cir- 
cumstances of fires. It is the 
duty of the department to en- 
force laws for the prevention of 
fires, to order removed or reme- 
died structures liable to fire, and 
to require monthly fire drills in 
educational institutions. 


State Bureau of Labor has 
made valuable investigations 
concerning vocational education, 
industrial accidents, labor or- 
ganizations and the employment 
of women. Workmen’s compen- 
sation law went into effect July, 
1914. It is quasi elective and is 
administered by the Industrial 
Commission, Political parties 
have recently declared in favor 
of some or all of the following: 
ten hour day for women, free 
employment bureau, further reg- 
ulation of child labor. 


KAS. State Department of Labor and 


KY. 


MAN. 


MASS. 


Industry has made investigation 
as to hours and wages of women 
and girls, in order to secure in- 
formation upon which to secure 
cogeenaties establishing an indus- 
trial welfare commission to reg- 
ulate minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours of women in indus- 
try. 

Workmen’s compensation act 
passed, also an act providing 
protection and compensation for 
miners. 


An efficient factory inspector 
and woman assistant appointed 
for this province, the latter for 
the first time. Woman’s Univer- 
sity Club investigated and pub- 
lished report on work for girls in 
department stores. 


Accident compensation has 
gone up from 50% to 66% of 
wages; the time for receiving 
such compensation has increased 
at the ratio of 3 to 5. A Fire 
Prevention Commission is to be 
appointed for Metropolitan Bos- 
ton district. 


MICH. Workmen’s compensation law 


works sastifactorly. 1913 legisla- 
ture created a commission to in- 
vestigate minimum wage for 
women, to report in 1915. 


MO. The number of successful prose- 
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cutions of violations of the 9 
hour law for women is increas- 
ing. State Board of Arbitration 
attempted but failed to settle 
the garment workers’ strike in 
St. Louis. A report on industrial 
conditions of the negro in St. 
Louis has been made by the 
School of Social Economy. Sen- 
ate Wage Commission investi- 
gated wage conditions amon 
women. Kansas City Board o 
Public Welfare has made a re- 
port on wage earning women in 
that city. 


H. State Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration went into effect 
July, 1913, which with the laws 
relating to employers’ liabilty 
and ‘workmen’s compensation in 
effect since January, 1912, prom- 
ises better understandin be- 
tween employers and employed. 
J. Mines and quarries included 
under inspection of the depart- 
ment of labor by amending the 
original act. A law permits that 
department to regulate and in- 
spect manufactures where the 
use of lead make a hazard of 
lead poisoning. 


Aug. 1, 1914, the new state bu- 
reau of employment begins oper- 
ation in the labor department. 


S. By recent legislation there is 
to be inspection of stationar 
boilers and examination of engi- 
neers and firemen attending such. 
Motormen are to be provided 
with seats. Farmers’ co-opera- 
tive societies are provided for 
and an inspector appointed to 
originate and foster them. Coal 
miners must pass examination 
and secure a certificate before 
they may be in charge. Commis- 
sion appointed to inquire into 
the mutual benefit associations 
which have so far caused certain 
industries to be exempt from 
workmen’s compensation act. 
Householders’ League has been 
started to keep in touch with 
prices, conditions in factories, 
stores, etc. 


ORE. Two committees are studying 


PA. 


unemployment, one organized to 
bring about state agencies, to 
provide work and the proper dis- 
tribution of workers, and the 
other for relief. Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission investigated 
conditions of workingwomen as 
a result of which a minimum 
wage law was passed. Legisla- 
tion will be submitted for one 
day’s rest in seven, modeled 
after the law suggested by the 
American Association for Labor 
Legislation. 

A commission on economy and 
efficiency has been appointed and 
is making a study of various de- 
partments and institutions. 


TENN. State commission appointed 


to study workmen’s compensa- 
tion. Factory and workshop in- 
spection bureau has ben created 
and is in operation. Industrial 
accidents are now reportable. 
semi-monthly pay day has been 
established. 


TEX. Bills providing for shorter 
hours for working women and 
the regulation of employment 
bureaus will be submitted. 

UTAH. State law provides a mini- 
mum wage for women of not less 
than 75 cents a day for those un- 
der 18, not less than 90 cents for 
adult apprentices, the apprentice 
period not to exceed one year, 
and not less than $1.25 for adult 
workers, work not to exceed 54 
hours a week. 

VA. 1914 legislature provided for use 
of safety papssences and the pro- 
tection of dangerous machinery 
in factories, shops and manufac- 
turing establishments, also for 
the abolition of the fee system 
in certain state departments and 
the payment of salaries instead. 

WASH. Industrial Welfare Commis- 
sion has fixed minimum wage for 
women at a week. As a 
means of soreving periodic un- 
employment there is general agi- 
tation for shorter work-day in 
the timber industry. The Federal 
Industrial Relations Commission 
met in Seattle August, 1914. 

W. VA. Last legislature passed em- 
ployers’ liability, or workmen’s 
compensation law which, though 
a step in the right direction, 
needs to be perfected before it 
will meet all purposes. 


Remedial Loans 


KY. Two large loan companies, 
semi-charitable in nature, organ- 


MISS. Chattel loans regulated by 
law. 


MO. Jewish Loan Society and Peo- 
— Bank established in St. 
uis 


NEB. Law providing that interest 
be limited to 1% per month and 
a state license required, passed 
last year, declared unconstitu- 
tional, but the publicity attend- 
ant upon it has made the loan 
shark cautious in loaning to the 
very poor. 

N. J. New and drastic law to con- 
trol the loan shark has been 


enacted. 

ORE. A remedial loan fund has been 
organized through the efforts of 
the Associated Charities in Port- 
land and is doing a thriving 
business. 

TEX. Loan sharks operate freely and 
the sentiment against them indi- 
cates that legislation will be 
submitted. 


Civic Advance 


MD. Baltimore City Club with mem- 

i f 2,000, has taken new 

— including an _ entire 

oor of one of the largest office 
buildings. 

N. J. A Legislative Bureau, pri- 
vately financed, was organized 
and operated during the legisla- 
tive session, and will be repeated 
next year. The legislature cre- 


ated a legislative adviser and bill 
examiner in the office of the at- 


torney general. State librarian 
authorized by law to _ collect 
material and information rela- 
tive to legislation and an appro- 
priation made for the purpose. 

N. Y. Law previaine seven optional 
forms of charter for the selec- 
tion of all cities of the second 
and third class effective July, 
Sa arated principle, home 
rule. 

OHIO. A number of municipalities 
have adopted special charters. 
It is notable that most of these 
give special attention to social 
needs by the creation of a de- 
partment of social welfare. In 
some the health activities are in- 
cluded as a branch of the wel- 
fare work; in others the health 
officials have not been able to 
see the interrelationship between 


health and general welfare and 
a separate department has been 
created. 

Immigration 


MD. Federal government has appro- 
priated money for an immigra- 
tion station. 

MASS. State commission finds that 
over 100,000 immigrants arrived 
in the state last year, that only 
one-third of the population of 
the state is native born of na- 
tive parents. The commission 
recommends that employment 
agency law be brought up to the 
standard of other states, as state 
employment agencies should be 
better uipp to serve immi- 
grants. he state should under- 
take the scientific “exploration” 
of farm lands of the state, safe- 
guard immi nts in the courts, 
control immigrants’ bankers, and 
equip the school system to meet 
the needs of immigrants. 


Age of Consent 


ALA. Age of consent is 14 years. 
DEL. Age of consent is 18 years. 
MISS. Age of consent raised from 12 


to 18 peere, 
MO. Effort is being made to raise 
the age of consent from 15 to 18 


years. 
N. H. e of consent is 16 years. 
UTAH. ge of consent is 18 years. 


—~— 
Prevention of Vice 


LA. Segregated district ordered 
closed in Birmingham. 

ARK. Segregated district in Little 

Rock was abolished August, 1913, 
with gratifying results. 


and is active. “Red Light Abate- 
ment” and injunction act passed 
at last legislature will be placed 
before the people by referendum 
this year. 

DEL. Investigation resulted in clos- 
ing all houses of ill repute in 

Wilmington November, 1913, two 


of which have remained out of 
business but others running 
quietly. 

D. Cc. Law in effect February, 1914, 
provided for abatement of houses 
of prostitution by process of in- 
junction, and segregated district 
was abolished immediately. Dif- 
ferences of opinion exist as to 
the effect. Police report no ap- 

arent increase in prostitution 
n other sections. 

HAWAII. A comprehensive report on 
the social evil in Honolulu has 
been made. 

ILL. Warfare on segregated district 

in Chicago continued. In Peoria 

on Aug. 1, 1914, all resorts closed 
by mayor as a result of agitation 
instituted by Law and Order 

League. 

Cosson Law has been used with 
effectiveness for the suppression 
of vice and crime in Iowa cities. 
Kulp Law empowering school 
boards to expel and otherwise 
discipline pupils who use tobacco 
has focussed attention on this 
problem in several communities. 

In South Bend the city ad- 
ministration is making an effort 
to close saloons and houses of 
prostitution. In Lafayette a local 
committee is studying vice con- 
ditions. 


KY. A law has been passed making 
it a crime to sell cigarettes an 
tobacco to children. Adjustment 
and abatement bill and pander- 
ing bill for Louisville failed. 

MD. Police Board of Baltimore con- 
tinues policy of suppression. Sev- 
eral streets closed and no new 

rostitutes allowed to enter 
ouses. Vice commission ap- 
geceses last year by governor has 
een reorganized by legislature 
and an appropriation of $5,000 
made. 

MASS. A law was passed authorizing 
the appointment of women as spe- 
cial police officers in cities and 
towns. State Commision on White 
Slave Traffic demonstrated that 
there is no intimate relation be- 
tween the police and this evil in 
the state. It found that 51% of 
300 prostitutes were feeble-mind- 
ed, that nearly all rostitutes 
came from families in adverse 
circumstances. A law was passed 
to abate places of prostitution 
and to punish those who share in 
the proceeds. 

N. Y. ureau of Social Hygiene is 
studying causes and nature of 

prostitution. All inmates at Bed- 

ford reformatory are studied and 
diagnosed. Law has been passed 
to stop the sale of habit-forming 
drugs for wrongful purposes, the 
enforcement of which disclosed 
many cases who applied for pub- 
lic hospital care when denied the 
use of drugs. 

1913 law was passed supieohie 
to Guilford County, prohibiting 
the sale of drugs except under 
strict regulations and providing 
for the closing of places where 
the existence of a nuisance is es- 
tablished. This has had deter- 


hoped to 


IND. 


rent effects and it is 
make it state-wide. 


ORE. Oregon Social Hygiene Society 
with eadquarters at Portland 
was given a liberal appropriation 
by the legislature 1913 as a re- 
sult of which fake doctors have 
been put out of practice, pernici- 
ous advertisements have been re- 
moved from prominent newspa- 
pers, lectures given in schools, 
factories and camps, and litera- 
ture widely distributed. In Port- 
land remedial measures suggest- 
ed by vice commission are be- 
ing adopted. The tin plate ordi- 
nance has tendency to reduce 
number of houses rented for im- 
moral purposes. The abatement 
law is being enforced. A deten- 
tion home for women offenders 
has been purchased and garden 
and other outdoor work is as- 
sured. 

TEX. Austin and Dallas have elimi- 
nated the segregated vice dis- 
tricts. 

WASH. A travelers’ aid association 
has been organized in Seattle and 
is glanaing a financial campaign. 

WIS. n practically all the large 
cities segregated districts have 

been closed and no immoral 

shows are permitted. The police 
have been active in the suppres- 
sion and prevention of vice. The 

1913 legislature appointed a com- 

mittee on vice and authorized it 

to investigate moral conditions 
and report at the next session. 

Much good has already been ac- 


complished by the efforts of this 
committee. 


Desertion—Non-Support 


ARK. Desertion has been made a fel- 
ony and the law is enforced 
saeenen efforts of social agen- 
cies. 

DEL. 1913 legislature made desertion 
and non-support a misdemeanor 
and made it the duty of parent 
to support illegitimate children 
under 16. Court may order de- 
fendant to pay, provides proba- 
tion officer, and may suspend sen- 
tence. If man is in workhouse 
he is allowed 50 cents a day, the 
money to go to his family. 

HAWAII. Last legislature provided 
for compulsory support of wife 
and children. 

IDA. Desertion and non-support a 
misdemeanor. 

MAN. Desertion and non-support 
made per se a crime without re- 
sultant damage to health of 
family. 

N. H. 1913 legislature made desertion 
of wife and children, whether le- 
gitimate or not, in destitute cir- 
cumstances a crime, penalty for 
which is a fine not to exceed 
or imprisonment of not exceeding 
15 months, or both. As the man 
may be extradited wherever 
found the law is having an ex- 
cellent effect. : 

ORE. Special deputy from district at- 
torney’s office is assigned to 

cases of desertion and non-su 

port. If man refuses to pay he 


be sent by the judge to the 

ile and the county pays his 
fami y $1.50 a day for each day 
of his obdurac 


y. 
TEX. 1913 legislature provided penal- 


ty for deserting husbands but it 
is not adequate. 


UTAH. Desertion is an extraditable 


misdemeanor. Where a reputed 
father of an illegitimate child in 
open court confesses the truth of 
the accusation he shall be con- 
demned to pay not exceeding $200 
for the first year after birth of 
the child and not exceeding $150 
yearly for the next 17 years for 
eappeet and education of the 
c b 


WIS. There are not many cases of 


desertion in Wisconsin. Diligence 
is exercised in finding and re- 
turning deserters. Usually of- 
fenders are put on probation un- 
der supervision of the State 
Board of Control, employment is 
secured and the earnings turned 
over to their families. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND HOUSING 


Health and Housing 


ARK. Housing agitation is being car- 


on in Little Rock. 


CALIF. State commission is investi- 


COLO. 


CONN. 


D. 


HAWAIL Last legislature 


guise camping condition on 
it and hop ranches, following 
the alleged reason for the riot 
of last year. 

Garden City Association 
formed. Plant Exchange Day ob- 
served. State university has pro- 
vided three courses for health 
officers in sankery engineering, 
duties of health officers and re- 
search work. State Public Health 
Officers’ Association 
Rocky Mountain Public Health 
Association held 137 public meet- 
ings, its officers teak part in 1,734 
conferences, 158 speakers were 
provided for meetin = through- 
out the state, and 78, pieces of 
literature were given away. 
Civic Federation of New 
Haven is experimenting in build- 
ing improved cottages for work- 
ingmen. In Bridgeport a hous- 
ing survey has m made by 
newly organized Housing Com- 
mission. 

Consumers’ League active in 
campaign A ure milk. Milk 
os 130 a spones n Wilmington. 
Cc. epercoesates for plans 
w , = cations of municipal 
hospital. Five school nurses 
provided by last appropriation 
—. Active 5 ter mg continues 

roved housing 

rovided 
for opening congested dis- 
tricts and in s" arge measure do- 
ing away with tenements in Hon- 
olulu, also for a sanitary engi- 
neer. Board of Health is ex- 
geome | with water supply 

or city and ge ates — 
Federal’ territorial labora- 
tories have recently ath closely 
united. All sanitary inspectors 
are expected to attend a sani- 
tary school consisting of a lec- 
ture and question box. Powers 


of Board of Health increased and 
a revolving fund provided for re- 
clamation of mosquito lands. A 
clinic at General Dispensary es- 
tablished and a corps of district 
nurses, under auspices of Pa- 
lama ttlement in Honolulu. 


IND. Several towns have had anti- 


IA. 


fly campaigns, clean-up days, and 
health exhibits. Health Day ob- 
served in three towns and a ten- 
days’ health campaign in Michi- 
ge City. Four cities have estab- 
ished general hospitals. A hos- 
pital connected with Indiana Uni- 
p mg Medical School, intended 
for the poor, has been opened. 
t has a social service depart- 
ment. A private hospita in 
Muncie has been given generous 
endowment for surgical and hos- 
pital care of pees. Epworth Hos- 
pital in South Bend has opened 
a free ward for children and St- 
Joseph Hospital has opened a 
free dispensary. Evansville has 
a new dispensary for babies. 
Visiting nurses employed in sev- 
eral towns, usually by Associated 
Charities or Women’s Clubs. Oct. 
2, 1914, set apart by Geveqper as 
“Disease Prevention ay.” 
Women’s clubs, commercial clubs 
and other organizations have 
led in clean-up movements and 
other projects for improving san- 
itary conditions in towns. Local 
canvas of births during the past 
years in several cities has em- 
Birth importance of uniform 
irth registration. Following 
pa ms ene of 1913 a state epider- 
logist has been appointed and 
is working in connection with 
the state college of medicine. 
Iowa has a law r evens under 
adequate penalty e reporting 
of venereal , - A state 
dentist has been appointed to in- 
spect inmates of state institu- 
tions and to supervise their treat- 


ment. 
KAS. State Board of Health conduct- 


KY. 


ed a rural sanitary survey of 
Sumner County. 

Pure food Eapertment of Lex- 
ington has enforced law that no 
meat stands be in the street and 
that no unwrapped ice-cream nor 
candy be —— ed for sale. Law 
— — ating plumbing in 

otels and restaurants and re- 
quiring light (one window in 
each sleeping room), proper 
sewer drainage, fire escapes, 
larger sheets, and airing of bed- 
Ging, Amendment was made to 

Fee tpn of law providing for 
tter protection couse spread 
be diseases. An act passed which 
should prevent spread of disease 
—s livestock. Police officer 


~~: ins tor in Louisville, 
authority to compel occu- 
a 2 of tenqments to keep 


moral, clean and sanitary houses, 
also to Seses landlords to keep 
us merty i repair. Board of 
ealth in Louisville has > Speuens- 

ed yee school nu 
assed dividing sts state into 


. Law 
health Ristriets with a trained 


health officer directly under and 
PAT tat by State Board of 
Ith, in each district. State 


Board given broad powers of in- 
spection in canneries, hotels, res- 
taurants, abattoirs, dairies, etc. 
and strict rules for the conduct 
and sanitary condition of such 
laces have been enacted. State 
oard given broader powers over 
water supply and sewage plants. 
Baltimore authorized to issue 
bonds for $750,000 for contagious 
hospital. ohns Hopkins os- 
ital given large sum for estab- 
ishment of a neurological clinic. 
MASS. Board of Healt changed 
from an unpaid board to State 
Department of Health with a 
paid commissioner and an advis- 
ory council of six. A new law 
requires department to inspect 
hospitals, sanatoria, homes, pris- 
ons and dispensaries caring for 
diseases dangerous to the pub- 
lic health. Another forbids the 
occupancy for sleeping purposes 
$s cellars and basements in Bos- 

on. 


St. Louis has passed an ordi- 
nance for strict control of milk 
supply. 

NEB. Visiting Nurse Association is 

improving its methods, providing 
for the supervision of its work 
by a nurse trained in social serv- 
ice, increased its staff and moved 
to adequate quarters. 


N. J. State Housing Association or- 
genised under private auspices. 
tate Board of Health required 
to issue a license in relation to 
the business of handling eggs 
for bakery purposes,—technically 
known as “breaking eggs”. Lo- 
cal boards of health may regu- 
late production and distribution 
of milk. Marked increase of vis- 
iting nurses throughout the state. 
Law passed providing for regu- 
lation wd local boards of health 
of plumbing and sanitary condi- 
tions of buildings. This ear 
witnessed a number of campaigns 
whereby large sums were raised 
for the endowment of. private 
aoupase in various municipali- 
es. 

N. Y. State Department of Public 
Health reorganized. A Public 
Health Council of seven created 
with power to enact a sanitary 
code for all the state except 
New York City. Commissioner 
of Health may divide state into 

or more districts, placing in 
control a sanitary supervisor. 
Commission created to investi- 
gate housing in cities of the sec- 
ond class. 

N. C. Board of Health has six “model 
communities”, towns where a 
payetesen is detailed to carry on 
a house to house campaign re- 
lating to hookworm disease, in- 
cluding treatment. Malaria sur- 
veys have been made by the fed- 
eral government. 

ORE. Visiting Nurse Association of 
Portland established the first 
modified milk depot, in co-opera- 
tion with city authorities. 

TENN. gh ape laws passed regu- 
lating sale of drugs is being en- 
forced. Knoxville reports a 
study made of housing and a new 

building code. 


MO. 


TEX. Health department bill contain- 

ing the best features of laws 
in other states endorsed by State 
Public Health Association and 
State Medical Association will be 
submitted. 1913 legislature ap- 
propriated $10,000 for exhibit cam- 
paign to cover one year. Exhibit 
car started September, 1914. A 
1913 law gave power to establish 
county hospitals by bond issues 
or to enlarge hospitals for care 
of sick poor. Five such hos- 
pitals are being built. In sev- 
eral counties elections have been 
called to vote bonds for the pur- 
pose. 


WASH. A visiting nurse for quar- 
antine cases employed by Seattle 
Department of Health and Sani- 
tation. Tacoma Board of Health 
has employed a visiting nurse, 

W. VA. A flourishing agricultural 
club in Ohio County will employ 
a rural home inspector to per- 
form offices similar to those of 
the visiting nurse. 

WIS. State Board of Health and 

charity workers are doing much 

to secure better sanitation and 
ventilation in the homes. In all 
ublic institutions the State 
oard of Control insists on clean- 
liness and proper’ ventilation. 

Dairy and Food Department is 

compelling dealers to comply 

with pure food law. 


Anti-Tuberculosis Work 


ALA. Through co-operation with 
medical societies the anti-tuber- 
culosis work has spread over en- 
tire state. 

ARK. Societies formed in Fort Smith 
and Pine Bluff. clinic in 

rocess of organization in Little 


ock. 

CONN. Energetic campaign continued 
through the four state sanatoria 
and Gaylord Farm and by local 
associations. 

DEL. The ninth dispensary in the 
state opened at Middletown. 
HAWAII. Educational campaign be- 

ing continued. 

IND. apid progress shown through 
united efforts of individuals. 
Eight visiting nurses congas 
by county organizations. ne 
visiting nurse and a “stimulator” 
employed by state ig Six 
free clinics established. Six local 
societies maintain camps and 
hospitals. St. Joseph ey is 
establishing the first county hos- 
pital under law of 1913. One open- 
air school opened by a county 
society and many more being 
agitated. State society is carry- 
ing on aggressive publicity cam- 
paign. 

IA, A staff of state lecturers under 

direction of the Board of Control 

has been enlarged. Under the 
new county hospital law boards 
of supervisors are authorized to 
spend without vote of the people, 
in large counties $5,000 and in 
less populous ones smaller sums 
for the erection and e uipment 
of tuberculosis hospitals; they 


may submit to popular vote the 
matter of larger expenditures 
for such hospitals. 

" Board of Tuberculosis Com- 
missioners is establishing visit- 
ing nurses’ work in small cities. 

MASS. A law passed requiring State 

Board of ealth to standardize 
tuberculosis dispensaries. Mass. 
Anti-Tuberculosis League organ- 
ized for the purpose of co-ordi- 
nating work of associations 
throughout the state. 

MICH. Tuberculosis has decreased 
8% during the last five years 
over the previous five, the death 
ate being the second lowest 

U. A sanatorium much 
needed in the campaign for pre- 
vention. 

A night and day camp estab- 

lished at St. Louis by local so- 

ciety. 


N. H. Aporepeistion is made at each 
session of the legislature for 
the aid of indigent tuberculosis 
patients, especially those in ad- 
venees stage who cannot find 
per in the state sanatorium. 
hey are cared for at approved 
sanatoria. Recent legislation 
gives school districts power to 
appoint school nurses and med- 
ical ins tors, and the State 
Board of Health is instructed to 
issue bulletins on the causes and 
prevention of tuberculosis and 
distribute them through the 
schools to the families of the 
state. 70,000 copies have been so 
distributed. 

Two more counties have built 
hospitals. Others have enlarged, 
and still others are working to- 
ward establishing hospitals. 

N. C. State tuberculosis sanatorium 
laced under State Board of 
ealth as ex-officio directors and 

is to be used as a training school 
in the educational work of pre- 
vention. A bureau opened at 
Raleigh for registration of all 
cases, where it is planned to 
open correspondence with the 
state’s tuberculous population. 

N. S. A start has been made in giv- 
in effect to the overnment 
scheme of county clinics, and 
nurses and hospitals for ad- 
vanced cases. alifax has es- 
tablished the first of thee. 

8. C. The state has provided for a 
hospital, though it is not yee 
established. 

TENN. New hospitals opened at 
Memphis and Chattanooga. 
Memphis has a day and nicht 
dispensary and a nurse devoting 
full time to tuberculosis pa- 
tients. 

TEX. The anti-tuberculosis associa- 
tion has changed its name to the 
Texas Public Health As<ociation. 
It has been active in the estab- 
lishment of county hospitals un- 
der the new law, al-o in a cam- 
paign to establish federal hos- 
pitals for consumptives in the 
southwest. Walter Colauitt Me- 
morial Hospital for children with 
bone tuberculosis opened in Gal- 
veston. Dallas citv and countv 
have united in the erection of 
a hospital. 


MO. 


N. J. 


WASH. Five county visiting nurses 
employed under the provisions of 
the last legislature. Tacoma is 
acts a sanatorium under the 
same law Seattle sanatorium 
bir be opened in the fall of 


W. VA. A state league organized and 
educational campaign made pos- 
sible by appropriation of $10,000 
by the state. A traveling tuber- 
culosis exhibit car has been fitted 
up and has visited 33 counties 
and 133 towns, in charge of a 
physician lecturer. Another 
physician has visited 130 towns 
and given 365 talks to 37,592 school 
children and 93 to 17,677 adults. 
Literature has been distributed. 
One result is interest in building 
a tuberculosis hospital in the 
state prison at Moundsville. A 
state sanatorium at Terra Alta 
opened. In Wheeling the death 
rate from tuberculosis has been 
reduced over 28%. An anti-tuber- 
culosis league supports a dispen- 
eer y, and sanatorium. The coun- 

s building a good sized hos- 
pital for tubercular and infec- 
ious disease patients. 

WIS. The state employs a field work- 
er to urge county boards to build 
sanatoria for advanced cases. 
Although the law authorizing 
counties to build such _ institu- 
tions was not passed till 1911, 6 
of the 71 counties have already 
built. A tuberculosis camp for 
convalescent cases is being built. 
Stress is being laid by all agen- 
cies on prevention. 


CALIF. A trade school opened to 
deaf and blind at Berkeley. 
HAWAII. A new school room opened 

for deaf and blind in Honolulu. 

KY. Federal government maintains 

3 clinics and hospitals for treat- 

ment of trachoma in the moun- 

tains (see — account of 

on in agg x) 

hop for the blind es- 
* tablished in St. Louis by 
souri Association for the Blind. 

N. H. Deaf, dumb and blind children 
who are state wards are provided 
for in schools outside the state. 
With the appropriation made 
last year for work among adult 
blind, a fleld agent has been ap- 
pointed, a census taken, and the 
work of instruction in industrial 
arts has gun. 

N. C. Military features introduced 
at White School for the Deaf, 
arms being furnished by the U. 
8. government. Dental work is 
being done under the new law for 
the blind. An association has 
been chartered and is raising 
funds for an industrial home for 
blind adults. Agitation is going 
on for prevention of blindness 
in the newborn. 

TENN. Memphis has opened a shop 
for adult blind. Efforts are be- 
ine made to stamp out infant 
blindness. 

AH. School for the deaf and blind 
-is located at Ogden, carrying on 


UT 


practically the school 
curriculum. 

WASH. An association of the blind 
has been organized at Seattle, 
and a preliminary study made of 
62 blind people with a view to 
learning the practicability of 
opening a shop. 

WIS. State has a school for the deaf 
and one for the blind, and day 
schools for the deaf are main- 
tained in many cities. No child 
of school age has been refused 
admission to either schools for 
the blind or deaf. 


regular 


INSANITY AND DEFECTIVENESS 


Insanity 


CALIF. Cottage system extended. 
Psychopathic parole agent em- 
ployed. A beginning made in in- 
dustrial training or ‘“re-educa- 

of chronic patients. Land 
a sixth state hospital ac- 
quired near Los Angeles. 

DEL. All insane are committed to 
State Hospital at Farnhurst. 
IDA. Persons addicted to intemper- 
ate use of narcotics and stimu- 
lants may be committed to in- 

sane asylum. 

State hospital at Alton is be- 
ing enlarged. Meanwhile 200 pa- 
tients are being temporarily 
housed. 

IA. Greater efforts have been made 
to provide diversional occupa- 
tions in institutions. At Chero- 
kee a new buildin has been 
erected for tuberculosis insane 
patients. 

KAS. New state hospital at Larned 
opened. 

MD. New state hospital opened at 
Cambridge. All negro insane to 
be transferred to a state hospital 
for them. Phipps Clinic opened 
in connection with Johns Hop- 
kins University. $418,000 appro- 
riated for new buildings at state 
ospitals. 

MASS. $100,000 appropriated for land 

nsane hospital in Metropoli- 
tan Boston district. Law passed 
changing State Board of Insan- 
ity from unpaid board to a paid 
board of three. 

MICH. Psychopathic ward at state 
university hospital is checking 
incipient cases of insanity. 

, wo hydrotherapy_ outfits in- 
stalled in hospital at Lincoln. At 
the state hospital in Norfolk 
fancy work and recreation intro- 


uced. 

N. H. Within the last two years addi- 
tional buildings at the state hos- 
pital has made possible removal 
of all insane persons from coun- 
ty farms to the hospital. Inquiry 
has been made into causes of 
insanity. 

N. C. National Mental Hygiene ex- 
hibit visited Raleigh December, 
1913, and a state society formed. 
Pathologist employed at Raleigh 
hospital. Building for observa- 
tion of new cases being con- 
structed at Morgantown. 

HIO. New state hospital at Lima 
will be opened early in 1915. 


ILL. 


ORE. Legislation will be introduced 
to take the insane from custody 
of sheriffs while awaiting ex- 
amination or commitment, also 
forbidding their incarceration in 
jails during this period, but 
placing them under the care of 
the county physician in hospitals 
instead. 

S. C. Steps being taken to remove 
hospital for insane from Colum- 
bia to a large tract of land 
owned by state eight miles out- 
side, although legislature failed 
to make provision for the change. 

TEX. New building at San Antonio 
state hospital will accommodate 
125 patients. A bill to provide 
for adequate commitment of the 
insane will be submitted. 

UTAH. State mental hospital at Pro- 
vo has capacity of 500 and popu- 
lation of 400. Re-education de- 
partment maintained there. 

VA. 1914 legislature provided for 
voluntary and emergency com- 
mitment. 

WIS. Hospital for criminal insane 
opened January, 1914. 1913 legisla- 
ture raised state aid for insane 
from $1.50 to $1.75 a week. Psy- 
chopathic Institute established 
and a medical director employed. 


Feebleminded and Epileptic. 


CONN. Great need of adequate care, 
both institutional and preventive. 
Colony for epileptics opened at 
Marshfield May, 1914, with ac- 
commodations for 80, to be en- 
larged when funds are appropri- 
ated by state. 

DEL. Custodial care needed. Three 

bills introduced at last legisla- 

ture failed. 

State has bought 1,100 acres 
near Dixon for colony school 
for epileptics, and plans com- 
pleted. 

IND. Need is felt of learning the con- 
dition and needs of the mentally 
defective, looking to the adop- 
tion of a comprehensive plan for 
state care and treatment. 

IA, Land acquired for colony for 
pn ge and a superintendent 
c 


osen. 
KAS. 
state university has begun a 
study of heredity of feeblemind- 
ed youth in Winfield and of epi- 
leptics at Parsons. 
MASS. An attempt to increase state 
provision for feeblemined failed. 
MD. October, 1914, a new building 
accommodating 250 children op- 
ened at Rosewood “Training 
School for Feebleminded, raising 
a capacity of this school to 


ILL. 


Department of sociology in 


Binet test introduced at Girls’ 
Industrial School at Chillicothe. 
Colon for .feebleminded en- 
larged to accommodate 200 addi- 
tional inmates. Movement among 
social workers to secure further 

rovisions for feebleminded. 
here has been an attempted cen- 
sus of feebleminded in state. 

Vineland Training School es- 


}. oe 
tablished farm colony four miles 


from parent institution for pur- 
pose of demonstrating value of 
simple colony and custodial care 
of such defectives. Burlington 
County has undertaken through 
private contributions to finance 
a similar colony on pine barrens. 
State ileptic Village at Skill- 
man h generous appropriation 
and the policy adopted of com- 
mitting all types and grades to 

. this institution. Legislative com- 
mittee appointed last year re- 
ported in rch. urging complete 
state policy for mental defec- 
tives. This report, published in 
jo ng form, is a notable con- 
ribution to the literature of the 
subject. 

N. ¥. Court commitment of. feeble- 
minded has been authorized by 
law. Commission appointed to in- 
vestigate provisions for mental 
defectives with Robert W. Heb- 
berd as chairman. 

N. C._ School for feebleminded opened 
July, 1914. Stress to be laid on 
prevention. 

ORE. A law is needed providing for 
the commitment of feebleminded 
to the State Institution for Fee- 
bleminded. 

PA, Commission appointed to se- 
lect site for institution for fee- 
bleminded women is about ready 
to recommend location in central 
part of state. New buildin to 
accommodate 350 addiitional in- 
mates at Home for Feebleminded 
at Polk will soon be ready, also 
those for 300 more at Sprin 
City. Legislature appropriate 
$200,000 to Philadelphia County 
provided the county appropriate 
a like sum, to build an institu- 
tion for feebleminded. 

TEX. Bills providing for best meth- 
ods of care of mental defectives, 
including a colony and psycho- 

athic hospital, will be submit- 


UTAH. Feebleminded and non-insane 
ileptics are cared for at State 
ental Hospital at Provo in a 

separate department, where there 

is + =e primary and 
e@ work, manual work and 
vocational training. 
1914 legislature authorized State 
ard of Charities to continue 
investigation of feebleminded 
and made appropriation therefor. 

It passed a law creating colony 

for colored feebleminded. Build- 

ing for feebleminded women of 
child bearing age at Epileptic 

Colony, opened April, 1914. New 

building at this colony to ac- 

comm te 150 female patients 

opened —s 1914. 

WIS. New institution for feeble- 
minded and epileptic, with sepa- 
rate departments for each, will 
be ready in 1915, many patients 
awaiting its completion. 


VA. 


Prevention of Defectiveness. 


No provision for care of de- 
See though the need is recog- 


n 

TA. Law Eroviding for sterilization 
of certain classes recently de- 
clared unconstitutional by feder- 


al judge, and decision on appeal 
mp. ** Spe “5 riati de t 

: pecial appropriation made to 
State Lunacy Commission for 
first time for after-care and pre- 
vention. Such work will be con- 
tinued by Mental Hygiene Com- 
mittee, organized during year. 

N. H. State school for feebleminded 
and epileptic at Laconia is being 
enlarged in hope that many epi- 
leptics now at large will be sent 
there in fall of 1914. Segrega- 
tion is urged as means of pre- 
vention. 

WIS. Sterilization law passed by 1913 
legislature affectin criminals, 
insane, feeblemind and epilep- 
tic. Special eeeeter _——. 
ed and an intensive study of 
family history of a large num- 
ber of cases is being made. When 
report is made the State Board 
of Control will formulate rules 
in respect to persons to be ster- 
ilized. 


RELIEF OF POVERTY 


Associated Charities 


ALA. New organization in Mobile. 

. New organizations in Pine 
Bluff and Texarkana, with paid 
workers on full time. Others 
formed with work done by volun- 
teers. 

DEL. Associated Charities in Wil- 
mington, in addition to care of 
necdy families in their homes, 
has two visiting nurses, a neu- 
rological clinic and registration 
bureau. 

HAWAII. Associated Charities is be- 
ing reorganized from a relief 
societ to an association of 
charities. Women’s Co-operative 
League does effective service in 
friendly visiting and emergency 
case work. 

IND. “Common Good Sunday” ob- 
served in St. Joseph County un- 
der auspices of South Bend As- 
sociated Charities, with special 
emphasis on educational work. 
Greensburg established a cook- 
ing school with 25 girl pupils. 
New organizations in Connors- 
ville, Rochester and Sullivan 
and reorganization for all social 
work under one central “Charity 
Bureau” in Richmond. Colored 
organization in Evansville. 

IA, Social Service League organ- 
ized at Oskaloosa with trained 
social worker employed by 
Board of Supervisors in charge 
and serving as a co-ordinator 
of zoe and private work. 
preliminary survey at Ottum-« 
wa made under auspices of Com- 
mercial Association, with expec- 
tation of organization. 

KAS. In Kansas City 11 charitable 
organizations have united for co- 
operation in a Federation of 

arities. Associated Charities 
organized in Hutchinson. 

KY. Associated Charities co-oper- 
ates with city of Louisville in 
prohibiting selling of shoe laces, 
pencils, etc. When application is 


———oerr rrr 


made for a permit the city usual- 


iy, refers it to Associated Chari- 
ties. 


ME. Increased interest in charity 
organization is noted in several 
cities. 

NEB. Lincoln reports heavier work 

than for ten years owing to un- 
employment. Associated Chari- 
ties furnished work cutting cot- 
tonwood trees in city. At Oma- 
ha an advisory committee is en- 
couraging friendly relations and 
co-operation among _ charitable 
organizations as well as with 
eneral public. The association 
as moved to more adequate 
quarters in building with other 
charities. 

N. C. Several organizations created 
this year. 

ORE. Through efforts of the Port- 
land Associated Charities a 
remedial loan fund has been or- 
ganized, and an _ investigation 
made of municipal lodging 
houses. In fresh-air work of this 
society, mothers and children are 
invited into the homes of country 
people instead of to fresh air in- 
stitutions. 

TEX. Charity organizations formed 
in Corsicana, Cuero, Laredo, Tex- 
arkana; in Houston a United Jew- 
ish Charities. 

W. VA. Wheeling has well organized 

Associated harities, in close 
working relations with Ohio 
County Anti-Tuberculosis League, 
employing the same person as 
secretary. Six other cities are in 
various stages of charity organ- 
ization work. A noteworthy 
charity organization movement is 
that started by the Brotherhood 
of Clarksburg. Morgantown has 
done excellent work with volun- 
teer workers and a visiting 
nurse, 

WIS. In practically all large cities 
there is charity organization. 


Mothers’ Pensions 


ILL. General application of the law 
reported throughout the state. 
Law makes it mandatory upon 
each county to assess annual tax 
not to exceed 3/10 of a mill, for 
exclusive use in payment of re- 
lef to mothers with dependent 
children under direction of coun- 


y court. 

MASS. Legislative bills that would 
take from the Overseers of the 
Poor and the State Board of 
Charities the handling of moth- 
ers’ aid, and would prevent those 
administering the law from 
seeking co-operation of “rela- 
tives, organizations or individ- 
uals” defeated. 

N. H. Act for relief of destitute 
mothers and their children 
passed by 1913 legislature, but not 
operative owing to defective 
wording. 

N. J. Bill to defeat last year’s act 
was overwhelmingly defeated. 
Appropriation was made for fund 
for executive purposes; mothers 
fund provided for county, but in- 
vestigation and supervision is 


made a duty of the State Board 
of Children’s Guardians. 

Commission of widows’ pen- 
sions reported favoring pensions, 
but legislation defeated. 

OHIO. Law being slowly put into 
operation, although it will be a 
year before proper funds can be 

rovided through special tax lev- 


es. 

ORE. Law is not poeuerty safeguard- 
ed as to length of residence, pro- 
visions requiring support by 
relatives and proper discrimina- 
tion as to widows with property 
and amendments will be offere 
at next legislature. 

Mothers ension law went 
into effect ad df 1914. 1,360 
applications received up to Ma 
31, of which 431 were thrown out, 
759 registered with registration 
bureau and 578, or were 
known to other charities. 77 fam- 
ilies were piven aid averaging 
$22 a month. 

TENN. Bill introduced at last legis- 
lature did not come to a vote. 


UTAH. Dependent Mothers’ Act pro- 
vides that mothers with children 
shall receive aid from county as 
follows: for the first child, $10 
a month; for each additional 
child, $5 a month for all under 
15 years, on condition’ that 
mother remain at home and care 
for her children. 

WASH. Since law went into effect 
June, 1913, ensions have been 

ranted in Seattle, Spokane and 

acoma. Supervision is inade- 
quate and it is feared a reaction 
against the system will set in. 

WIS. 1913 Legislature passed law to 
be administered Lad the courts 
with central supervision by State 
Board of Control. Of the 71 
counties 15 have made appropria- 
tion, usually small with the idea 
of giving the law a trial, except 
Milwaukee County which appro- 
priated $25,000. The state ve 
one-half the amount provid the 
county complies with the law. 
State Board has appointed an in- 
vestigator to gather information 
about the working of the law, 
to report to the 1915 legislature. 
Mothers’ Association of Wis- 
consin, at the instance of the As- 
sociated Charities, is experiment- 
ing in a small way with adequate 
cash pensions for widows. 


Public Relief 


CONN. Bridgeport is building a new 
almshouse on cottage plan, the 
first of its kind in the state. 


DEL. Destitute adults are cared for 
in count and church homes. 
Public relief is given by county 
through Levy Court, which ap- 
points 14 trustees of the poor, 
one in charge of each hundred, 
Usual amount of relief $2.00 a 
month. 


IDA. Law provides for assistance 
of dependent widows. 


MASS. $100,000 appropriated b 


legis- 
lature to be used for 


he Sa- 


lem fire sufferers, to be expended 
by State Board of Charity un- 
der the direction of the governor. 


NEB. County Commissioners started 
county infirmary for the manu- 
facture of concrete culverts for 
county roads where employment 
was provided for 10 to 20 men 
daily who would otherwise have 
been charges on the community. 
Culverts were made at less cost 
than could have been obtained 
elsewhere. 


N. J. State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion has secured many results 
in its continued campaign for 
improved administration of alms- 
houses, and a better administer- 
ing of poor relief under the mu- 
nicipal overseers of the poor. 

TEX. County outdoor relief is given 
to widows in sume counties. 

WASH. The Society for Universal 
Religion has purchased a five 
acre lot near Seattle for a home 
for the aged with an endowment 
of $150,000. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND GENERAL 
WELFARE 


Interest in Social Needs 


ARK. Greatest interest in state is 
centered on the need of care for 
feebleminded, and on industrial 
school for juvenile delinquents. 

CALIF. Women, having the ballot, 
have shown increased interest in 
social welfare, many new moth- 
ers’ clubs organized, also child 
welfare leagues and juvenile 
protective associations in larger 
cities. This has_ stimulated 
men’s activities, and the larger 
men’s clubs are giving social 
questions a more prominent place 
in their deliberations and carry- 
ing them into effect. More co- 
ordination in social work is ap- 
parent. Better provision for the 
care of children needed, espe- 
cially those who have no legal 
residence. Need is felt for a 
state employment bureau and 
farm colonies for vagrants, and 
licensing of all private charitable 
organizations. 

COLO. There is need of more con- 
structive effort in work done by 
public relief agencies, a better 
system of handling tubercular 

tients, and general oversight of 
he girl —. 

LL. Need is reported of custodial 
care for feebleminded, an institu- 
tion for incorrigible colored girls, 
medical inspection in schools, 
more effective compulsory educa- 
tion laws, a municipal hospital 
for contagious diseases. 

D. C. The greatest need is provision 
for the care of feebleminded and 
for inebriates. 

GA. Bulletins, issued weekly by lo- 
cal Ministerial Association in 
three Atlanta papers (three col- 
umns) Seamafening social right- 
eousness and relating to indus- 
trial relations, vice, and sale of 
liquor have created profound im- 
ressions. 

HAWAII. Two commercial bodies in 
Honolulu have merged in Cham- 


ILL. 


IND 


TA. 


ber of Commerce, with a com- 
mittee on Charities and Social 
Welfare working to i | about 
reater efficiency, less duplica- 
jon, more co-operation. An 
pao 4 states that public 
opinion is advancing to the pro- 
tection of Hawaiian girls and 
higher ideals of social purity, 
largely due to the Hawaiian 
Girls’ School. He feels the same 
advance for boys is not being 
made. Reports from churches 
show great activity in local so- 
cial work both in supporting 
their own institutions and con- 
tributing to others. 

Interest in social work has 
been stimulated by operation of 
woman suffrage which had its 
first practical test in April, 1914, 
when the liquor question was 
submitted. 

Tipton Chamber of Commerce 
has a new department of general 
civic improvement. South Bend 
Chamber of Commerce estab- 
lished its eighth social center. 
Ft. Wayne has a newly organized 
federation of all young oa wel 
societies of Protestant churches 
for bettering social conditions. 
Civic leagues organized in Co- 
lumbia oF Bloomington, Pe- 
tersburg, ichigan ity and 
Corydon, and Muncie a new law 
enforcement league. Hunting- 
burg had a social welfare day. 
In Marion the mayor is co-oper- 
ating with the board of health. 
Clubs, especially women’s clubs, 
all over state, are interesting 
themselves in social betterment, 
not only in their programs, but 
in conducting campaigns. 

State University is leading in 
educational campaign for social 
welfare. State Historical Society 
is publishing “Iowa Social His- 
ped J Series”, three volumes of 
which on Recent Social Legisla- 
tion Marriage and Divorce 
Legistation, and Poor Relief 
Legislation have already been 
prepared. Political parties have 
given unusual attention to social 
reform in framing their plat- 
forms. 


KAS. Officers of the State Conference 


KY. 


ME. 


MD. 


of Charities and Correction plan 
for state-wide studies of social 
needs through appointment of lo- 
cal representatives at its meet- 
ing from every county. Need is 
felt for a uniform system in care 
of the dependent and of more 
supervision for feebleminded. 

Attitude of the public is sym- 
pathetic and open-minded to- 
ward social work. The present 
need for betterment of institu- 
tions is funds. 

There is need of closer super- 
vision. of child-caring institu- 
tions. 

There is need of reorganizing 
state policy coqeading charitable 
institutions, including discontinu- 
ance of subsidy system to pri- 
vate charities, supervision over 
at least child-caring institutions, 
reorganizing of public charities 
so as to put them on a systematic 
basis, reorganizing of penal sys- 
tem, provision for care of tuber- 


cular patients, with segregation 
or compulsory removal, provision 
for care of epileptics, and an ex- 
tension of after-care work of the 
insane hospital service, exten- 
sion of juvenile court system 
and erection of an adequate state 
| iene for delinquent chil- 
ren. 


MASS. Law passed to establish a 


commission for the promotion of 
uniform legislation in the United 


States. 
MINN. There is need of provision 
by state and-its subsidiary cor- 
porations for the adequate re- 
ief of the poor. 


MISS. Public spirit is clearly shown 


in increased activities of pri- 
vate agencies. Public press is 
generous in its efforts to further 
all social needs. 


St. Louis has adopted a new 
charter containing many features 
intended to facilitate social work. 
Board of Social Welfare has be- 
gun work in St. Joseph. Great 
need of separating state institu- 
tions from political graft and of 
provision for accident, sickness 
and old age insurance, also of 
more adequate care for the 
feebleminded. 


NEB. Public Welfare Association in 


Omaha is to work constructively 
for betterment of social condi- 
tions with intention of educating 
public opinion, pushing reforms 
and taking legislative action. 
Committee on Charities of Oma- 
ha Club has doubled its mem- 
bership, extended its activities to 
cover corrections, and strength- 
ened its endorsement committee. 
A marked growth in sentiment 
in favor of conservation of hu- 
man resources evidenced by the 


holding of better babies contest. . 


H. Increased accommodation 
needed for feebleminded and epi- 
leptic, also more complete sys- 
tem of placing-out dependent 
children and adequate after-care, 
and complete separation of penal 
and charitable charges at county 
farms. 

. Women’s clubs active in legis- 
lation and public administration, 
especially with reference to pub- 
lic charities. More adequate care 
of the insane is needed and a 
psychopathic hospital, also pro- 
vision for the epileptic and fee- 
bleminded. Improvement in the 
buildings of the state home for 
boys and the reformatory for 
women is needed, and a new in- 
stitution for girls. 

Adequate facilities at state 
institutions a the care of wom- 
en and children delinquents, 
feebleminded and incipient and 
moderately advanced cases of 
tuberculosis are needed. 

Cc. Dominant political party de- 
clared in its platform that “We 
recommend that our penal sys- 
tem be revised in the light of 
modern methods”. There is agi- 
tation for earnings of prisoners 
to go in part to them or their 
families, for parole and indeter- 
minuate sentence. There is noted 
much general interest in preven- 
tion of crime. 


OHIO. A favorable by-product of the 


disastrous floods of last year is 
the impress made in communi- 
ties of the ability of the Red 
Cross workers trained in social 
service organizations elsewhere; 
as a result several social service 
organizations have been effected 
within the flood zone. Need is 
felt of adequate care of the in- 
sane, epileptics and feebleminded, 
also a system of supervision and 
after-care. 


OKLA. There is appalling need of 


all kinds of charitable institu- 
tions and freedom from political 
interference. 


ORE. Reed College, the state uni- 


versity and agricultural college, 
are roviding lectures, demon- 
strations and literature outside 
their walls. The need of trained 
workers in social service and a 
recognition of their value is com- 
ing to be the common expression 
of opinion rather than an occa- 
sional voice. 

State commission on depend- 
ence appointed by last legisla- 
ture with appropriation of $10,- 
000 will report in the fall of 1914. 
The three most prominent candi- 
dates for governor have declared 
in favor of a revision of the sys- 
tem of subsidies to private chari- 
ties. Strong sentiment against 
the system is noted throughout 
the state. The Board of Public 
Charities has published an en- 
lightening table on the subject. 

Institution for feebleminded is 
needed, also one for negro tuber- 
cular patients one for the aged 
and infirm and adequate care for 
inebriates. 


s. ae Pceeaien for epileptics is need- 
out Great interest is shown in 


child welfare. National Conser- 
vation exposition held at Knox- 
ville 


TEX. State Conference is becoming 


very active and influential. Po- 
litical party platforms mention 
needs of state charitable insti- 
tutions. 15 bills are ready to be 
submitted to legislature, includ- 
ing physical examination for 
marriage, civil service for insti- 
tution employees, and a colony 
for prostitutes. 

Organization for relief of the 
colored is noted in cities and 
towns, also for workhouses in- 
stead of jails, for adequate state 
custodial care of feebleminded, 
for better supervision in placing- 
out children, for district alms- 
houses instead of county institu- 
tions, for an orthopedic hospital 
and school for crippled children, 
= for a state farm for inebri- 
ates. 


WASH. General agitation for shorter 


working day in timber industry 
as a means of relieving periodic 
unemployment. Growing interest 
in welfare work is manifested by 
business firms. 


Interest is reported in the in- 
determinate sentence with power 
given to some board and the 
prison management -to decide 


when the convict is ready to re- 
return to society, in better fa- 
cilities for incorrigible girls, in a 
minimum wage for domestic and 
other working girls, and in a 
plan whereby dependents and in- 
sane may returned from 
states in which they are found 
to states in which they have 
residence. 


Surveys 


CONN. Bridegport has had a housing 
survey conducted by newly or- 
ganized Housing Commission. 


IND. Huntington has had a civic 
surve 


u b 

IA, Under the leadership of the 
department of political econom 
and sociology at the state uni- 
versity a series of social sur- 
veys of townships and small 
communities has been inaugur- 


ated. 
KAS. State Board of Health conduct- 
an extensive rural sanitary 
survey of Sumner County. So- 
cial surveys have been carried 
on in Topeka, Belleville and Law- 
rence. 


MO. A preliminary social survey 
has been made in Springfield. 


N. J. Surveys of various kinds have 
been made by different organiza- 
tions, such as church surveys, 
municipal surveys, one county 
survey and a vice survey at New- 


ark. 

N. C. Raleigh has had a recreation 
survey under the auspices of the 
Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America. 

WASH. A vocational survey is peta 
conducted by the Seattle Boar 
of Education, results of the in- 
quiry of various subjects to be 
published in pamphlet form, that 
on telephone operating having 
been completed. A_ recreation 
survey has been made in Seattle 
under the leadership of the Play- 

und and Recreation Associa- 
ion of America. 


Training for Social Work—Suffrage 
Miscellaneous 

COLO. American National Red Cross 

has established headquarters of 


Mountain Division in Denver. 
Denver School of Civics and Phil- 


anthropy held three weeks’ 
course in June, a second term to 
be held in November. 


ILL, Suffrage law passed by last 
legislature sustained by Supreme 
Court. Women are entitled to 
vote for all statutory officers 
and on all questions of public 
policy covered by statutory en- 
actment. Court sustained right 
of women to vote on saloon 
question. 


IND. Special interest in rural com- 
munities manifested by state or- 
ganizations of religious denomi- 
nations, Y. M. C. A., colleges, etc. 
Hanover College conducted a ru- 
ral life conference. Vincennes 
University conducted an agricul- 
tural institute. State Conference 
devoted one session to rural life 
and had an exhibit of country 
homes, floor plans of inexpen- 
sive cottages, etc. 


KAS. Women took an active part in 
the primaries. A woman named 
as one of the candidates for jus- 
tice of Supreme Court on non- 
partisan ticket. 


MD. A training course for social 
workers has been planned and 
bk be inaugurated in the fall of 


MASS. Equal suffrage bill pased. It 
must, however, pass another 
legislature and then be accepted 
by, the people before becoming 
a law. 

MO. St. Joseph School of Sociology 
organized and Pigmstet by Cen- 
tral Council of Social Agencies, 
for training local social workers, 
and is under the direct supervi- 
sion of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 


C. A. 

NEB. In March, 1914, a petition for 
amendment b the initiative 
method was filed, the requisite 
number of signers being exceed- 
Nh several thousand and in- 
ste of coming from the re- 
quired 38 counties they came from 
83 of 92 in the state. 

N. J. Proposed constitutional amend- 
ment passed last legislature, but 
it must pass the next before it 
can go before the people on vote. 

WASH. A woman’s government league 
organized in Seattle. It will con- 
duct classes in parliamentary 
drill for three months this fall. 

. summer training class in 
social work was organized with 
50 students recognized. 


A. APPENDIX TO REPORTS FROM STATES 


Supplementary Notes 


KY. Prevention of Blindness in Kentucky under United States Government. 


As this is the first work of this sort undertaken by the Government, it 
is thought a short account of it may be interesting to our readers: 


Three clinics and hospitals for the treatment of trachoma in the mountains 
of Kentucky have been established. The work grew out of mountain clinics 
conducted by several charitably disposed physicians from Lexington, one of 


| 
| 


the first being held at the W. C. T. U. Settlement at Hindman, Knott County, 
which is two miles from a railroad and was until recently 45 miles from a 
railroad. During these annual or semi-annual clinics hundreds were examined. 
At one clinic 80 operations under ether were performed. Sufferers came from 
many miles, some of them on foot. One man walked to a clinic from his home 
70 miles away and, so great was the crowd, turned to walk home again without 
having had an opportunity of being examined. There were at nearly every 
clinic more sufferers than could be attended. In many cases the trouble was 
too serious to be treated properly in the short period of a clinic, and even as 
it was only a small proportion of the mountain people needing an oculist’s 
services were reached. Realizing the inadequacy of these periodic clinics, help 
was sought from the United States Government. An investigation disclosed 
the fact that in a certain mountain section one-eighth of all the people had 
trachoma in some stage. Following the investigation the Public Health 
Service opened three hospitals in eastern Kentucky for the free care and 
treatment of patients having trachoma, two of these 20 miles from a railroad. 
Recently the Public Health Service has taken up the investigation of the 
causes of blindness, a work which had been begun by the secretary of the 
Kentucky Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 


N. D.—The corresponding secretary for North Dakota states that the legis- 
lature meets biennially, and as it did not meet this year and 


practically all forward movement results from legislation, there is 
nothing to report. 


B. APPENDIX TO REPORTS FROM STATES 


State Corresponding Secretaries 


It is through the kindness and ability of the following named State 
Corresponding Secretaries for the United States and Canada that the Con- 


ference presents the accompanying digest of conditions and progress in 
respect to social welfare: 


Ala.—Mrs. W. L. Murdoch, 1500 S. 20th St., Birmingham. 


Ark.—M. A.’ Auerbach, Sec. United Charities Association of Pulaski County, 
Little Rock. 


Calif.—W. Almont Gates, Sabastopol. 

Colo.—William Thomas, Sec. State Board of Charities and Corrections, State 
Capitol, Denver. 

Conn.—Charles P. Kellogg, Sec. State Board of Charities and Corrections, 
Waterbury. 

Del.—Miss Sibyl M. Gordon, Sec. Associated Charities, 02 West St., Wilmington. 

D. C.—George S. Wilson, Sec. Board of Charities, District Bldg., Washington. 

Fla.—Marcus C. Fagg, Sec. Children’s Home Society, 361 St. James Blidg., 
Jacksonville. 

Ga.—Joseph C. Logan, Sec. Associated Charities, 705 Gould Bldg., Atlanta. 

Hawaii—William Spencer Bowen, Treas. Palama Settlement, King and Liliha 
Sts., Honolulu. 

Idaho—J. H. Humphries, Sup’t State Industrial Training School, St. Anthony. 

tlll.—A. L. Bowen, Exec. Sec. State Charities Commission, Springfield. 

Ind.—Miss Laura Greely, Chief Clerk Board of State Charities, 93 State House, 
Indianapolis. 

Ia.—Paul S. Pierce, Sec.-Treas. State Conference of Charities and Correction, 
Iowa City. 

Kan.—Ernest W. Burgess, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

Ky.—Miss Frances Ingram, Neighborhood House, Louisville. 

La.—Miss Jean M. Gordon, Gen. Sec. Southern States, Nat’! Consumers’ League, 
1800 Prytania St., New Orleans. 

Me.—James F. Bagley, Sec. State Board of Charities and Corrections, Augusta. 
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Man.—J. Howard T. Falk, Sec. Associated Charities, Winnipeg. 

Md.—William H. Davenport, Sec. Board of State Aid and Charities, Baltimore. 

Mass.—Seymour H. Stone, Sec. Ass’n for Relief and Control of Tuberculosis, 
4 Joy St., Boston. 

Mich.—J. B. Montgomery, Sup’t State Public School, Coldwater. 

Miss.—John L. Green, State Sup’t Miss. Children’s Home Society, Jackson. 

Mo.—Dr. George B. Mangold, Dir. School of Social Economy, 1827 Locust St., 
St. Louis. 

Neb.—Miss Mabel W. Porter, Sec. Associated Charities, Omaha. 

N. H.—wWilliam J. Ahern, Sec. State Board of Charities and Correction, State 

House, Concord. 
J.—C. L. Stonaker, Sec. State Charities Aid and Prison Reform Association, 
13 Central Ave., Newark. 

. Y.—Dr. Gertrude E. Hall, State Board of Charities, Albany. 

. C.—Miss Daisy Denson, Sec. State Board of Public Charities, the Capitol, 

Raleigh. 

. D.—Prof. John M. Gillette, University of N. D., University. 

s.—J. W. MacMillan, 317 Pleasant St., Halifax. 

Ohio—H. H. Shirer, Sec. Board of State Charities, Columbus. 

Ore.—Mrs. Millie R. Trumbull, Sec. Child Labor Commission, 250% Third St., 
Portland. 

Pa.—Prof. Carl Kelsey, Univ. of Pa., Philadelphia. 

8S. C.—A. T. Jamison, Sup’t Connie Maxwell Orphanage, Greenwood. 

Tenn.—James P. Kranz, Gen. Sec. Associated Charities, Memphis. 

Tex.—J. F. Marron, State Library, Austin. 

Utah—E. J. Milne, Sec. Juvenile Court Commission, Salt Lake City. 

Va.—J. T. Mastin, Sec. State Board of Charities and Corrections, Richmond. 

Wash.—Miss Virginia McMechen, Sec. Charity Organization Society, 301 Central 
Bldg., Seattle. 

W. Va.—A. E. Sinks, Gen. Sec. Associated Charities, Wheeling. 

Wis.—M. J. Tappins, Sec. State Board of Control, Madison. 
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|=] ANNUAL MEETING COMMITTEES 1915 |= 


According to the requirements of the Rules of Procedure, as amended 
at the recent forty-first annual conference at Memphis, the following lists 
of committee appointments were made by the president within the period 
of ninety days after the conference, certain omissions from the required 
number of members on some of the committees being explained by declin- 
ations. These vacancies will be filled as rapidly as possible. 


Committee on Organization 


Robert W. Kelso, State House, Boston, Mass., Chairman; Robert 
Biggs, Calvert and 30th Sts., Baltimore, Md.; Miss Caroline M. Crosby, 
250 17th Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn.; Ernest D. Easton, 40 Clinton 
St., Newark, N. J.; Everett S. Elwood, 105 E. 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; 
James L. Fieser, 120 E. Broad St., Columbus, O.; Fred R. Johnson, 
43 Hawkins St., Boston, Mass.; Galen A. Merrill, Owatonna, Minn.; 
Mrs. W. L. Murdock, 1500 S. 20th St., Birmingham, Ala.; W. S. Rey- 
nolds, 1817 Republic Bldg., Chicago, Ill.; Frank E. Wade, 307 D. 8. 
Morgan Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y.; Roy Smith Wallace, 415 S. 15th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Members of the Conference are asked to suggest to the Committee on 
Organization of the Conference for 1916 such topics of special interest as 
they would like to have discussed at that conference. Will they please send 
suggestions promptly, direct to the chairman? 


unten senaie 


Committee on Nominations 
Miss Julia C. Lathrop, Federal Children’s Bureau, Washington, 

D. C., Chairman; Jacob Billikopf, 1000 Admiral Blvd., Kansas City, 

Mo.; Joseph P. Byers, State House, Trenton, N. J.; J. B. Montgomery, 

State Public School, Coldwater, Mich.; William J. Norton, 806 Neave 

Bldg., Cincinnati, O.; President Bruce R. Payne, George Peabody 

College, Nashville, Tenn.; Charles C. Stillman, 104 Wilder Charity 

Bldg., St. Paul, Minn.; Arthur W. Towne, 105 Schermerhorn S&t., 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Nominating Committee is directed by the Rules of Procedure of the 
Conference to nominate the president, the vice-presidents, the elective 
members of the executive committee, the secretaries and the treasurer. 
It requests any member of the Conference who desires to submit names 
for any of these positions to do so, sending suggestions to any member of 
the Committee or to W. T. Cross, General Secretary, 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Committee on Time and Place 

Joseph C. Logan, 705 Gould Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Chairman; Murray 
A. Auerbach, City Hall, Little Rock, Ark.; H. W. Charles, Sta. A., 
Topeka, Kas.; Rev. M. A. Covington, 526 Hutton Blk., Spokane, Wash.; 
Alfred Coyell, City Hall, Toronto, Ont.; Miss Blanche Hart, Hanna- 
Schloss Memorial Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; Francis H. Hiller, 85 Mar- 
ket St., Portland, Me.; Miss Anna F. Hunter, 20 Kay St., Newport, 
R. I.; James F. Jackson, 501 St. Clair Ave. N., Cleveland, O.; W. L. 
Kuser, School for Boys, Eldora, Ia.; Patrick Mallon, 1311 Prospect 
Pl, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Eleanor McMains, 1202 Annunciation St., 
New Orleans, La.; Prof. C. S. Potts, University of Texas, Austin, 
Tex.; Dr. W. H. C. Smith, Godfrey, I[ll.; William C. Spindler, 683 
Market St., Milwaukee, Wis.; William G. Theurer, 1112 Bessemer Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. Millie R. Trumbull, 250% Third St., Portland, 
Ore.; Mrs. Sarah K. Walling, 1709 Williams St., Denver, Colo. 


The Committee on Time and Place for the 1915 Conference wishes 
to remind members of the Conference that the place of meeting in 1916 
has to be determined upon at the 1915 meeting; that only those cities 
which formally invite the Conference are considered, and then only after 
a careful examination into the merits of each invitation. 

Cities desiring the Conference in 1916 should begin now to get their 
invitations before the Committee. While the Conference is a valuable one 
commercially to any city, only those who share the social vision, and have 
themselves attended the Conference, can fully appreciate what it means 
to any community to entertain it. In a word, it means a social revival. 

Information respecting invitations for the 1916 Conference can be had 
from the General Secretary, or from the Chairman of the Committee on 
Time and Place, Mr. J. C. Logan. 


Committee on Resolutions 
Rev. Francis H. Gavisk, 126 Georgia St. W., Inidanapolis, Ind., 
Chairman; Alexander Johnson, Training School, Vineland, N. J.; 
Dr. George B. Mangold, School of Social Economy, 1827 Locust St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Committee on Method of Nomination 
Roger N. Baldwin, Civic League, Board of Education Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo., Chairman; Amos W. Butler, 93 State House, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Mrs. William H. Lothrop, 116 Central Ave., Newtonville, 
Mass.; Dr. A. J. McKelway, 204 Bond Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 
Graham R. Taylor, 105 E. 22nd St., New York City. 
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The Committee on Revision of “Rules of Procedure” in respect to 
method of nominating officers of the Conference, through its chairman, 
indicates that it would welcome any suggestions from the membership of 
the Conference as to desirable modifications in the existing method. These 
suggestions should be addressed to the chairman. The Committee expects 
to have a report ready for publication in the January issue of the Bulletin. 


=| ORGANIZATION OF 1915 CONFERENCE | = | 


Corrected to date, October 15, 1914. 
Officers 


President, Mrs. John M. Glenn, New York City. 

First Vice President, Rev. John A. Ryan, D. D. St. Paul, Minn.; Second 
Vice President, Frank J. Sessions, Davenport, Ia.; Third Vice President, 
James T. Mastin, Richmond, Va. 

General Secretary and Treasurer, William T. Cross, 315 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago, I1l. 

Assistant Secretaries: Frank D. Loomis, Indianapolis, Ind.; Charles 
wee Sees, Cleveland, O.; Joseph C. Logan, Atlanta, Ga.; E. J. Milne, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Stuart A. Queen, San Francisco, Cal.; Nathaniel T. 
Grasty, Baltimore, Md.; J. J. O’Connor, Minneapolis, Minn.; Miss Louise 
F. Price, Richmond, Va.; Miss Margaret F. Byington, Brooklyn, N._ Y.; 
Oscar Leonard, St. Louis, Mo.; Miss Jenny Mandel, Chicago, Ill.; William P. 
Capes, New York City. 

Exexcutive Committee: The ex-presidents as follows: F. B. Sanborn, 
Massachusetts (1881); Hastings H. Hart, Illinois (1893); Alexander Johnson, 
Indiana (1897); William R. Stewart, New York (1898); Charles R. Hender- 
son, Illinois (1899); Charles E. Faulkner, Minnesota (1900); John M. Glenn, 
Maryland (i901); Timothy Nicholson, Indiana (1902); Robert W. de Forest, 
New York (1903); Jeffrey R. Brackett, Massachusetts (1904); Rev. Samuel 
G. Smith, D. D., Minnesota (1905); Edward T. Devine, New York (1906); 
Amos W. Butler, Indiana (1907); Thomas M. Mulry, New York (1908); 
Ernest P. Bicknell, Illinois (1909); Miss Jane Addams, Illinois (1910); Hom- 
er Folks, New York (1911); Julian W. Mack, Washington, D. C., (1912); 
Frank Tucker, New York (1913); Graham Taylor, Illinois (1914). In ad- 
dition, the President and First V.-P., as named above, and the following: 
Hon. Harvey H. Baker, Boston, Mass.; Rabbi Louis Bernstein, St. Joseph, 
Mo.; Joseph P. Byers, Trenton, N. J.; Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, Darling, Pa.; 
Miss Jean Gordon, New Orleans, La.; Miss Frances Ingram, Louisville, Ky.; 
J. A. Riechman, Memphis, Tenn.; Rev. John A. Ryan, D. D., St. Paul, Minn.; 
Edwin D. Solenberger, Philadeiphia, Pa.; James 0. White, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Also standing, or program, committees, as follows: 


Children 


Chairman, C. C. Carstens, Boston, Mass. 

Vice Chairman, Henry Ww. Thurston, 105 E. 22nd St., New York City. 

Other members: J. B. Montgomery, Coldwater, Mich.; Miss Katherine A. 
Gallagher, Canton, I1l.; George L. Jones, Baltimore, Md.; John L. Green, Jack- 
son, Miss.; E. M. Williams, Cleveland, O.; Samuel McClintock Hamill, Phila- 
delphia, Pa; Dr. R. R. Reeder, ae N. Y.; Miss Mabel Hutzler, 
Baltimore, Md.; James E. Fee, Boston, ass.; L. J. Covington, Seattle, 
Wash.; J. A. Brown, Indianapolis, Ind.; Dr. Frances Sage Bradley, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Mrs. Alice B. Montgomery, Manchester, N. H.; Mrs. Thomas H. Ryan, 
Seattle, Wash.; Edmond J. Butler, New York City. 


Corrections 


Chairman, Prof. Demarchus C. Brown, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Other members: Guy C. Hanna, Plainfield, Ind.; John J. Sonsteby, Chi- 
cago, Ill; Judge Wm. H. DeLacy, Washington, TR Ale 4 inans, 
Cleveland, Ohio; John H. DeWitt, Nashville, Tenn.; W. H. Whittaker, Oc- 
coquan, Va.; G. Lombardi, Dallas, Texas; W. L. Kuser, Eldora, Ia.; Mrs. 
Jessie D. Hodder, Framingham, Mass.; Prof. Calvin C. Derrick, Ione, Cal.; 
Thomas Mott Osborne, Auburn, N. Y.; Cleon B. Roe, Monroe, Wash.; Eli 
Frank, Baltimore, Md.: Joseph P. Byers, Trenton, N. J.; F. Emory Lyon, 
Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. P. J. Toomey, St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. J. T. Gilmour, Toronto, Ont. 


Education for Social Work 


Chairman, Porter R. Lee, New York City. 

Vice Chairman: Miss Edith Abbott, Chicago, Ill. 

Other members: George B. Mangold, St. Louis, Mo.; C. W. Williams, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Rev. Frederic Siedenburg, Chicago, Ill; Howard Strong, 
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Minneapolis, Minn.; Shelby M. Harrison, New York City; Dr. George Thomas 
Palmer, Springfield, Ill; Boris D. Bogen, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. Michael 
J. Scanlan, Boston, Mass.; Jeffrey R. Brackett, Boston, Mass.; Miss Nannie 
J. Minor, Richmond, Va.; James E. McCulloch, Nashville, enn.; Dr. Jessica 
B. Piexotto, Berkeley, Cal.; Miss Kate McMahon, Boston, Mass.; Wil- 
liam O. Easton, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. Frank A. Manny, Baltimore, Md.; 
Prof. James E. Hagerty, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Family and the Community 

Chairman, Riley M. Little, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vice Chairman: Miss Amelia Sears, Chicago, Il. 

Other members: William H. Pear, Boston, Mass.; Miss Katherine C. 
Felton, San Francisco, Cal.; Gertrude Vaile, Denver, Colo.; Miss Minnie F. 
Low, Chicago, Ill; Charles M. Hubbard, St. Louis, Mo.; Charles C. Still- 
man, St. Paul, Minn.; James L. Fieser, Columbus, Ohio; Miss Helen Glenn, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; George A. Bellamy, Cleveland, Ohio; Ernest P. Bicknell, 
Washington, D. C.; Robert Biggs, Baltimore, Md.; Joel D. Hunter, Chicago, 
Ill; Leroy A. Halbert, Kansas City, Mo.; Miss Virginia McMechen, Seattle, 


» aaa Louis H. Levin, Baltimore, Md.; Miss Helen B. Pendleton, Savannah, 
a. 


Health 


Chairman, Dr. Richard C. Cabot, Boston, Mass. 

Vice Chairman: Dr. Charles P. Emerson, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Other members: Dr. A. R. Warner, Cleveland, Ohio; C. Eugene Mc- 
Gillicuddy, Worcester, Mass.; Dr. Theodore B. Sachs, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. 
Livingston Farrand, Boulder, Colo.; Dr. John S. Fulton, Baltimore, Md.; Dr. 
Fred T. Murphy, St. Louis, Mo.; Miss Isabel Strong, Washington, D. C.; 
Miss Mary 8S. Gardner, Providence, R. I.; Miss Katherine Tucker, New York 
City; Miss Alice 8S. Griffith, San Francisco, Cal.; Mrs. K. H. Schulken, Mem- 


es Tenn.; Dr. Elizabeth C. Kane, Memphis, Tenn.; Dr. Lawrence Flick, 
hiladelphia, Pa. 


Public and Private Charities 


Chairman, George S. Wilson, Washington, D. C. 

Vice-Chairman: Dr. Charles R. Henderson, Chicago, Ill. 

Other members: Amos W. Butler, Indianapolis, Ind.; Alexander M. 
Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa; A. <A. McCormick, Chicago, Ill; Rev. 
F. H. Gavisk, Indianapolis, Ind.; Robert W. Kelso, Boston, Mass.; Jacob 
Billikopf, Kansas City, Mo.; Miss Frances G. Curtis, Boston, Mass.; William 
J. Ahern, Concord, N. H.; Joseph C. Logan, Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. J. A. Reed, 
Seattle, Wash.; Oscar K. Cushing, San Francisco, Cal.; Miss Katherine R. 
Williams, Milwaukee, Wis.; Miss Daisy Denson, Raleigh, N. C.; H. C. Bow- 
man, Topeka, Kas.; Charles P. Kellogg, Waterbury, Conn.; Marl T. Mur- 
ray, Lansing, Mich.; A. L. Bowen, Springfield, Ill. 


Social Hygiene 


Chairman, Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, Darling, Pa. 

Vice-Chairman: Dr. William F. Snow, New York City. 

Other members: Dr. William T. Foster, Portland, Ore.; James B. 
Reynolds, New York City; Dr. Carrie Weaver Smith, Dallas, Tex.; Miss 
Maude E. Miner, New York City; Dr. Donald R. Hooker, Baltimore, Md.; 
Rev. Walter T. Summer, Chicago, Ill: Dr. Katherine B. Davis, New York 
City; Dr. Francis Hollingshead, Cincinnati, O.; Orin C. Baker, New York City: 
Miss Linda Neville, Lexington, Ky. 


Social Legislation 


Chairman, Prof. H. R. Seager, New York City. 

Vice-Chairman: John R. Commons, Madison, Wis. 

Other members: Roger N. Baldwin, St. Louis, Mo.; Frederick L. Hoff- 
man, Newark, N. J.; John B, Andrews, New York City; Louis D. Brandeis, 
Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Florence Kelley, New York City; Rev. Harry F. Ward, 
Boston, Mass.; Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, Portland, Ore.; Benjamin C. Marsh, 
New York City; Alexander Johnson, Vineland, N. J.; James Mullenbach, 
Oak Forest, Ill.; John Mitchell, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; John H. Ferguson, Bal- 
timore, ee Miss Jean Gordon, New Orleans, La.; Dr. Royal Meeker, Wash- 


ington, Prof. George E. Barnett, Baltimore, Md.; James Jenkins, Jr., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


State Care of Insane, Feebleminded and Epileptic 


Chairman, Dr. Walter EB. Fernald, Waverly, Mass. 

Vice-Chairman: Dr. W. C. Van Nuys, New Castle, Ind. 

Other members: Dr. George S. Bliss, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Mrs. Joseph T. 
Bowen, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. W. F. Drewry, Petersburg, Va.; Miss Julia C. 
Lathrop, Washington, D. C.; Dr. J. H. Fox, Jackson, Miss.; Dr. A. C. Rogers, 
Faribault, Minn.; H. H. Shirer, Columbus, Ohio; Dr. Adolf Meyer, Bal- 
timore, Md.; Dr. E. E. Southard, Cambridge, Mass.; Miss Edith N. Bur- 
leigh, Cambridge, Mass.; Daniel B. Murphy, Rochester, N. Y.; Dr. Owen 
Copp, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Are You.a- Member? 


If you are not, and are interested in social 
work, we invite your attention 


to three considerations 


L 


The unexcelled discussions of the practical- 
scientific type, of the most important problems of 


social betterment at the annual meetings of the 
National ome 


Il. 
The demand for a new interpretation of pres- 


ent conditions and an adaptation of — on 
account of the war situation. ~....+.. 


Ill. 


The prospect of a record attendance at Balti- 


‘more and of well-planned opportunities for every- 
one to meet the people and visit the institutions. 


he most wants to see. 


New members for 1915 may secure 21914 


